moon 


Opportunity for Greatness 


: _ MAN ONCE SAID, “There is no such thing 
disagreement; there is only misunderstanding.” Bu 
takes two sides to reach an understanding, and both labor ay 
management had better realize that, if they want any jobs a 
| business left in this country. 

4 | Management has to understand that every workman sho 
be provided with the tools and the opportunity to make 
much money as his skill and ambition will produce. 

Labor has to understand that to get more they must give mo 
that there is no way to pay a man except out of what he p 
duces, and that the money which provides the tools for a j¢ 


is entitled to an earning, too. 


We know of no management who would not be glad to pi 

| a man more if he would produce more. We believe almost 4 
workmen know they can be paid only in proportion to what thé 

produce. It would take only a little extra understanding 0 

the part of both groups to end the disagreements that threat 

to wreck postwar hopes for jobs «nd prosperity. 

Never before in peacetime has there been such an opportunif 

for labor and management to show true greatness by abolishig 


disagreement with honest understanding. 
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» \ Machine Tools 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES AND TAPPING MACHINGEP 
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Keep if clean — with Koroseal 


tunij 
ishia 4 typical J : , by B. F. Goodrich from limestone, coke 
typical example of B. F. Goodrich product development By cine args 
ERNAL YOUTH” is one way to longer — because Koroseal “wears like | tubes or any other form, in any color 
describe things made of Koro- iron.” of pattern, hard or soft. It can be used 
il— it’s so easy to keep them fresh Unlike so many waterproof things, alone or as a thin coating on fabri 
d new-looking. A Koroseal table- Koroseal does not crack nor peel, or paper — it won't wear off nor wash 
th can be cleaned with adamp cloth. doesn’t get sticky. That’s why Koroseal _ off. 
handbag or traveling bag can look _is ideal for raincoats, umbrellas, shower Every Koroseal article must be made 
though you'd just bought it—soap curtains, bathing suits. to rigid B.F.Goodrich standards. So 
bd water washes off Stains, and since In industry, too, Koroseal has im- that you can be sure you are getting 
oroseal is practically scuffproof, there —_ portant new uses. For instance, milking  Koroseal quality, every article bears 
n't be the usual scratches and cuts. machine tubing of Koroseal is easy to the Koroseal tag. Be sure it’s there. 
Baby pants of Koroseal can be keep clean—cleaning fluids won't harm Koroseal is a trade-mark of The B.F. 
whed any number of times—they'll it, there are no cracks nor crevices  G00drich Company, Akron, Ohio. 
ways come up fresh and sweet. Up- where dirt can collect—and animal ~ 
tery for furniture, automobiles, fats won't make it slough off as they B. F. Goodrich 
HINMmIns and buses can be washed as do many other materials, ® 


sily as glass. Sport shoes look better 


Koroseal is the material developed 


RUBBER a4 SYNTHETIC produce 


Here is a cut-a-way view of a single 

cell of a typical Edison Alkaline 
Battery for operating electric 
trucks in industrial materia|- 
handling services. Note the rug- 
gedness and precision of its con- 
struction. The container, cover, 
pole pieces and other structural 
parts are made of STEEL. Even the 
active materials are permanently 
locked in perforated STEEL tubes 
and pockets. These in turn are se- 
curely assembled into STEEL grids 
to form the positive and negative 
plates. The STEEL cover is welded 
onto the container. This cell con- 
struction is entirely different from 
that employed in other types of 
storage batteries . . . and every dif- 
ference is an advantage to users of 
alkaline batteries in industrial 
trucks. 

Because of their STEEL construction, they are by far the most 
rugged and durable of all batteries. When it comes to standing up 
under the shocks, vibration and hard usage in material-handling 
services, they have no equal. Alkaline batteries in trucks have fallen 
off loading platforms and docks, turned over, and even dropped 
down elevator shafts with little or no damage . . . and still delivered 
their full service life. The fact they can withstand such accidents, 
indicates the extra dependability that can be expected from them 
under more normal conditions. Their durable mechanical construc- 
tion is also one of the principal reasons why alkaline batteries stay on 
the job and out of the repair shop, give longer life, and help cut 
material handling costs. Edison Storage Battery Division of Thomas 
A. Edison, Incorporated, West Orange, New Jersey. 


Worn. 


ALKALINE BATTERIES 
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“SVASHINGTON BULLETIN 


ATT WAITS—IMPATIENTLY 


hese are galling days for Housing 
mediter Wilson Wyatt. Three weeks 
-r he brought out his dramatic pro- 
m for war-type measures to meet the 
sing shortage, he’s waiting, not 
aly 


. for the massive machinery of 
yshington to grind out the funds and 
ers he wants. 
He’s waiting for Congress to act. 
He's waiting for Civilian Production 
jministration to act. 
He’s waiting for the Reconstruction 
nance Corp. to act. 
And each day that goes by he writes 
RS 00 houses off his estimates of 1946 
pduction. 
Actually Wyatt is getting quicker 
ion than anyone could reasonably 
ve expected. It takes time for officials 
d industries, sliding gaily down the 
mobilization chute, to brace their 
: ¢ Livfamet, stop, and climb back to wartime 
igham #f™ocedures. CPA will be out in a couple 
nes \UMB weeks with the priority regulations 
wants. The Senate has already passed 
ne of his bills. Another was up in the 
: yuse this week. A Senate committee 
‘Jorcei. completed hearings on his long- 
Editor qqgnge omnibus bill. And RFC is dicker- 
F. fie with Wyatt over the money, 


ibrarian, E FIRST STEP 


First and simplest step in Wyatt's 


- 


"«\“looram is moving existing temporary 

pr housing to key sites and reassem- 
cng it. The Senate has already ap- 
her piggoved $150 million for this noncontro- 


in Feo aprsial measure, and the Federal Works 
raw tl fency should be able to start moving 

Sv Muses in a matter of days. This is small 
ort-term stuff. 

The first important move is stepping 
p the level of standard, conventionally 
anced house-building. The pitch 
te is to increase the supply of mate- 
bls to builders. Wyatt is confident 
at, with the customers clamoring at 
——[® doors, the industry will soak up all 
er wimmmaterials he can feed it. He’s counting 
- Moo f™rticularly on the assumption that, 
"se gen other types of building are cut 

"HR, the big general contractors will 
ove into large-scale house-building. 
The building material program is 
buble-barreled. Wyatt wants to insure 
‘ere [mat the available materials are routed 
‘qoiget0 housing, and he wants to increase 
e ashe production of building ma- 
: yeor 1ais 


a Meority Changes Are Planned 


“ysl To route the materials, he wants to 
nprove the present priority system, un- 
ioe’ “Dich an HH priority is awarded 
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to builders who will construct houses 
under $10,000 and give preference to 
veterans, and under which material pro- 
ducers must reserve half their output 
for rated orders. He has arranged with 
the Civilian Production Administration 
to reissue something like the old L-41 
order which would sharply limit all non- 
housing construction. And CPA _ will 
subdivide the HH rating, giving a higher 
rating to houses in the preferred price 
classes. These orders will be out in a 
week or two. 

For stepping up material production, 
Wyatt is relying on subsidy authoriza- 
tions. A key feature of the Patman bill 
as it went to the House this week, the 
principle of production subsidies is 
meeting strong resistance from the in- 
dustry, which would prefer down-the- 
line price increases. Wyatt's idea is to 
offer bonus payments to producers of a 
few critical materials for increases in 
production above some base period— 
bonuses which would cover such costs 
as double-shift operation. 

The price control features of the Pat- 
man bill are less critical. Wyatt has a 
firm grip on new-house prices through 
the priority system. And though failure 
to control prices of secondhand houses 
might divert some energy from build- 
ing to speculation, it won't directly af- 
fect the program. 


PREFABRICATION LATER 


Prefabricated housing comes into the 
program at a later stage. It'll take 
months to expand capacity significantly. 
Wyatt can give some immediate help 
by granting manufacturers priorities on 
plywood and stuff for inventories. More 
important, he'll use his subsidy money 
to offer a guaranteed market to house 
manufacturers, contracting to buy any 
houses which are not sold through the 
normal market. 

Wyatt is now pressuring RFC to fi- 
nance plant expansions for prefabrica- 
tion—as well as for building materials 
generally—along the lines of the govern- 
ment-financed war plants. So far RFC 
isn’t convinced it has the authority. If 
it hasn’t, it will get it, but that will 
take time. 


THE LONG HAUL 


That's the program for the immediate 
future—for the period when there are 
lines of buyers, with money or G.I. 
credits in their pockets for every new 
house. To keep house expansion boom- 
ing once this creamy business is lapped 
up, Wyatt is counting on the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft general housing bill, on 


which Senate committce hearings have 
just been completed. Key features 

(1) Revival of the prewar program of 
subsidized housing for low-income fam- 
ilies. 

(2) Expansion of FHA to permit 
large-scale builders of $5,000 houses to 
get long-term advance commitments on 
insured mortgages covering 85°% of 
sales price of houses (i.e., something like 
100% of cost price). Small house buy 
ers could get 95%, 32-year mortgages 
at 4%. 

(3) A novel scheme, discussed before 
the war (BW —Jan.3’42,p5), for guaran 
teed incomes from rental housing would 
guarantee a minimum 2% return to in 
surance companies and banks which 
build large projects. 

(4) An ambitious urban redevelop- 
ment scheme (BW —Dec.27'41,p28). 
Slum areas would be bought by mu- 
nicipalities with federal credit, inflated 
land values written off with the aid oi 
federal subsidies, and the land would be 
leased at low rentals to potential build- 
ers. 
This bill faces tough sledding, and 
the last two features will probably be 
eliminated before it passes. 


WAGE BILL OPPOSED 


Southern Democrats, with substantial 
Republican support, will bat down the 
Senate Labor Committee’s proposal for 
boosting the minimum wage from 4(0¢ 
to 65¢, with a jump to 75¢ eventually. 
They are willing to go to 55¢, with 
an increase to 60¢ after 18 months—but 
no higher. If necessary, the coalition 
will filibuster to beat the committee bill, 
soon to come up on the Senate floor. 

The opposition also will insist on re 
tention of all present exemptions in the 
wage-hour law. The committee bill 
would apply the provisions of the law 
to “all activities affecting commerce,” 
which could be interpreted to include 
practically every person who works. 


PRICE CONTROL BOGIES 


Brewing a potion that would be slow 
death for price control is catching the 
imagination of enough congressmen to 
bother the OPA forces. By some for 
mula, price ceilings would be eliminated 
on any commodity at the moment that 
production reached a certain predeter- 
mined level. 

There are at least two reasons why 
this intriguing idea will be dropped. 
One is the difficulty of compounding a 
formula. The other, a wry realization 
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Although you may never step inside the PENN 
plant... yet you, the purchaser of PENN Con- 
trols, guide this man. You guide him just as you 
do every PENN worker ... every expert in 
quality control and inspection. For, as they work, 
your desires, your needs are uppermost. They 
know you must have the best controls that can be 
built... because the operation of the product you 
make or install depends on automatic controls. 


Consequently, PENN inspectors and engi- 
neers are critical . . . extremely critical. Let a 
product deviate even slightly from the high 
standards set by PENN ... and it is immediately 


UINSEISN... You Direct 


This Inspector 


rejected. Here, for instance, this inspector, em- 
ploying a visual gauge, checks carefully the 
critical dimensions of a small screw machine part 
used in PENN Controls. 


And so it goes throughout PENN’s modern 
factory. Care in design! Care in manufacture! 
Care in inspection! All aimed toward a single 
objective—better controls for you—whether they 
are automatic devices for refrigeration, air con- 
ditioning, heating, pumps, engines or air com- 
pressors. And this plus value costs you no more! For 
further information, write Penn Electric Switch 


Co., Goshen, Ind. 


AUTOMATIC CONTROLS 


FOR HEATING, REFRIGERATION, AIR CONDITIONING, ENGINES, PUMPS AND AIR COMPRESSOK 
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ASHINGTON BULLETIN (continued) 


adroit OPA experts could circum- 
any formula if they wanted to keep 
ceiling on. 

he price controllers’ real worry is 
annual farm bloc threat. ‘They 
that it will take real concessions 
buy off the farm organizations’ de- 
id for dropping all ceilings on agri- 
yral commodities (page 15). 


oi — 


INESS LOAN RIVALRY 


eat is on the RFC to step up its 
fi business loan operations. A sub- 
tially similar system has been pro- 
d by the Commerce Dept.’s Small 
iness Advisory Committee. It has 
warm approval of Secretary Henry 
lace but probably won't get any- 
sre if the RFC’s recent spurt con- 


n the eight months RFC was under- 
ing this type of bank loan last year, 
total was only 1,200 loans for $58 
lion. This year RFC has already 
ranteed 600 loans for $30 million. 
RFC recently spread its operation 
a new and sexy field when it ex- 
pded its small business loan plan to 
\ding contractors. 


)WLES-CPA SNUGGLE 


‘loser integration of Civilian Produc- 
1» Administration and OPA opera- 
s to stimulate production will stem 
mm Chester Bowles’ elevation from 
PA to the Office of Economic Stabi- 
ption. 
Jn his new job Bowles does not have 
- plicit authority over CPA, but his 
he ce will carry weight. He may bring 


rt ) the new stabilization setup his for- 
t deputy price administrator, James 
Brownlee, to keep his eye trained on 

rn ce-production relationships. 

‘el 

le : 

e 

-y BAUVER BILL SHELVED 

“i Blaming “ ig Business,” Rep. Estes 

n- tauver, D., Tenn., and the House Ju- 

Dr ary Committee, have or away the 

Ab timerger club that they had hoped to 


ce in the hands of the Federal Trade 
mmission (BW—Jan.5’46,p18). 

Vigorously opposed by the National 
sn. of Manufacturers and other busi- 
‘s organizations, Kefauver’s bill would 
ve required pre-approval of corpora- 
bn mergers by the trade commission. 
¢ House Rules Committee balked, 
ld the Tennesseean that it would 
er let his bill go to a vote on the 
buse floor unless it were stripped down 
4 prohibition plugging a gap in Sec. 
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7 of the Clayton Antitrust Act. Since 
1914, this law has prohibited one cor- 
poration from acquiring the stock of a 
competitor. 

Kefauver’s bill would put a stopper 
on acquisition of physical assets where 
the effect is substantially to lessen com 
petition, with an exemption where the 
combined assets would be less than $5 
million, or the assets of any acquired 
corporation less than $100,000. 


SOCIAL SECURITY STATIC 


It’s a congressional campaign year 
when anything can happen, but as it 
looks now nothing much is likely to 
happen that would broaden the social 
security program. There are votes in 
this New Deal standby, but it’s touchy 
business. It will be no surprise if the 
House Ways & Means Committce 
winds up simply with provisions giving 
veterans social security credit for their 
time in the service and extending the 
freeze which has held the payroll tax on 
employers and employees at 1% for five 
years. 

Core of the Social Security Board’s 
proposals, on which hearings started this 
weck, is broadening the system to in- 
clude all gainfully employed, including 
self-employed. ‘That would take in 
farmers and farm workers. The House 
committee, heavily weighted with farm- 
staters, will be hesitant to include farm 
labor, unless the big farm organizations 
back the move, which they are not ex- 
pected to do. 

There’s a vague suspicion that in- 
clusion of farm labor would tend to 
boost farm wages even higher. Farmer 
Robert L. Doughton for one—the chair- 
man of the Ways & Means Committee 
—doesn’t like that idea. 


REMEMBERED FRYING PAN 


In the face of continuing inflationary 
pressures, there’s an almost regretful 
tinge to the Administration’s recollec- 
tion of its fears of last summer, that 
1946 would see 8,000,000 unemployed 
and a deflationary threat. One relic of 
those days, now gathering dust on Wage 
Stabilization Board shelves, is a draft 
of regulations covering wage cuts, Few 
remember that the price control act, the 
foundation of wartime wage controls, 
also forbids wage cuts without board 
approval. The board can approve cuts 
to the 1942 level to correct gross in- 
equities, below that if necessary to 
smooth transition to peacetime. 

The draft of regulations had got as 
far as deciding that reduction of the 


work-weck is not a wage cut, that elim 
ination of extras like vacations or night 
shift premiums is a wage cut. But the 
board never was able to agree on what 
kind of an inequity justifies a cut. 


REA INSURANCE 


A big program of rural electrification 
under government sponsorship is a cer- 
tainty the moment materials loosen up. 
‘The Senate is now in process of approv- 
ing $100 million of loan funds for the 
Rural Electrification Administration 
this year, in addition to a still unspent 
$200 million. And $250 million is 
budgeted for REA loans to rural coop- 
cratives in fiscal 1947. 

The reason REA goes right on ac- 
cumulating what it can’t yet spend is 
that this is the only way it can line up 
for future expansion territory for which 
private utility firms are competing. A 
utility can promise to move into a rural 
area, when matcrials are available, with 
out any reservations about congressional 
approval. REA can make such commit 
ments only when it has the money in 
hand. 


POSTAL SAVINGS BULGE 


Post Office officials are giving serious 
thought to urgings of postal savings de- 
positors that the limit on deposit ac- 
counts be raised to $5,000 from the 
present $2,500. Now nearing three bil 
lions, postal savings deposits more than 
doubled during the war years. 

Many of the four million depositors 
are crowding the upper limit, and would 
like to earn the Post Office’s 2% on a 
little more dough. Congressional ap- 
proval is needed, but the Treasury would 
doubtless approve the plan as a minor 
addition to its devices for noninflation- 
ary financing. 


INDEX HAUNTS HINRICHS 


Labor union opposition promises to 
block appointment of A. F. Hinrichs as 
commissioner of labor statistics, suc- 
ceeding Isador Lubin. Hinrichs has been 
acting commissioner for several years, 
and it was his hard luck that, in their 
wartime offensive for higher wages, the 
unions jumped with both feet on the 
BLS cost-of-living index. ‘The name 
of the index has since been changed to 
consumers’ price index (BW—Sep.15 
"45,p22). 

Hinrichs is understood to have Sec- 
retary of Labor Lewis B. Schwellen- 
bach’s support, but in union quarters 
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Able assistant! 


Give your men able assistants by 
equipping your production, assembly 
and inspection lines with ‘Budgit’ 
Electric Hoists. 

These small, portable hoists lift up 
to 4000 Ibs. with incredible ease and 
speed and take over the entire burden 
of lifting from the muscles of your men. 


They give you more production at 
less cost for they permit workers to 
expend all their energy on profitable 
work instead of costly lifting. There 
is much more to ‘Budgit’ lifting than 
this. Workers are free from the fear of 
rupture, strain and over-fatigue. 


Nothing could be simpler than the 
installation of ‘Budgit’ Hoists. Hang 
up, plug in and use—that’s all. 


The cost of current is small. And, 
because of the efficient design and 
simple construction of “Budgit’ Hoists, 
maintenance costs are negligible. 


Wherever heavy parts are to be 
lifted as part of the job, you can save 
money and keep your workers happy 
by installing ‘Budgit’ Electric Hoists. 


“Budgit’ Hoists are 
portable electric hoists 
built to lift 250, s00, 
1000, 2000, and 4000 lbs. 
Prices start at $114 list. 
For further details write 
for Bulletin No. 356. 


‘BUDGIT 


Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
Builders of ‘Show-Box’ Cranes, “Budgit’ and ‘lood Lifter’ 
sts and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gouges, 
Honcock Valves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves ond 
American’ Industricl Instruments. 


the name of Murray Latimer, presently 
on leave from the Railroad Retirement 
Board, is favorably mentioned. 


CAPITAL GAINS (AND LOSSES) 


Add passenger list: John W. Snyder, 
chief of the Office of War Mobilization 
& Reconversion, will head west next 
week on a world air tour to study the 
problems of surplus property disposal 
abroad. 

The State Dept. couldn’t face the 
thought of a frequency war with Cuba, 
in which Cuban radio stations would be 
all over U. S. dials. In the face of this 
threat, they ceded to Cuba five clear 
channel frequencies, previously reserved 
for U.S. 

Elimination of wartime attendance 
bonuses paid by employers to combat 
absenteeism does not constitute a wage 
reduction, according to the National 
Wage Stabilization Board. 

Concentration of surplus disposal pol- 
icy and operations in one man, con- 
tinued in the latest shift in the War 
Assets Corp. (page 21), takes note of 
congressional distaste for governmental 
corporations in general. The surplus 
property outfit can use all the goodwill 
it can garner on Capitol Hill. 


—Business Week's 


* Washington Bureau 


THE COVER 


“The feeling of the entire assembly, 
even the uninitiated, was of profound 
awe. Drs. Conant and Bush and my- 
self were struck by an even stronger 
feeling that the faith of those who had 
been responsible for the initiation and 
the carrying out of this Herculean pro}- 
ect had been justified.” 

Thus Maj. Gen. L. R. Groves, com- 
manding the atomic bomb project, con- 
cluded his official report on the detona- 
tion of history’s first atomic bomb at 
the Alamogordo Air Base in New Mex- 
ico on July 16, 1945. 

In New York this week, Dr. Conant 
—President James Bryant Conant of 
Harvard University—told a vast dinner 
audience how the “Herculean project” 
had justified faith that the cooperation 
of science and industry could accom- 
plish greater—and better—things. 

In New York the dinner honored the 
men, companies, and institutions that 
achieved such cooperation to produce 
the bomb. At Washington, Congress 
still struggled with the problem of con- 
trolling their product (page 35). 


* 
The Pictures——Wide World—15, 21 (right); 


Harris & Ewing—16; Acme—19, 64, 81, 82, 98; 
Int. News—21 (left), 93, 105. 
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What a muzzle is to 
a dog afflicted with rabies, 
Pfaudler glass is to equipment 
in which dilute or concentrated 
acids are present. And that 
covers all acids, except hydro- 
fluoric! 

As a result, Pfaudler glass 
lined steel process equipment 
such as distillation assemblies, 
reactors, chlorinators, sulfo- 
nators, evaporating pans 
(above) have become indes- 
pensable to the chemical 
process industries. 

If any phase of your opera- 
tions involve acids, you owe 
it to yourselves to at least 
investigate how Pfaudler might 
serve you more economically 
than may be the case at present. 
The Pfaudler Co., Rochester 4, 
New York. 
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Vaualer 


ROCHESTER 4, NEW YORK 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 
GLASS-LINED STEEL EQUIPMENT 
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Inventories became a top topic of business news this week as the Civilian 
Production Administration prepared to look at auto company supplies. 


It isn’t a witch hunt, just a “‘routine check,’’ says CPA. There wouldn’t 
be much chance to make anybody disgorge anyhow, observers agree, because 
of both constitutional and practical considerations. 

There’s the “‘due process’’ clause of the Constitution. The holder of 
excess inventory would have used up the disputed materials long before a 
lawsuit could be fought through the courts. 

But, in addition, parts are made specially for each automobile. A Buick 
cylinder block won't fit a Chrysler, or vice versa. 

CPA's most effective weapon—if it finds cause to use one—would be to 
ferce an over-inventoried concern to consume before reordering. This, pre- 
sumably, could be enforced within certain broad limits. 

* 

Latest comprehensive figures on inventories show no undue bulge. 

However, these data are hard to collect and of necessity, late. The 
last Dept. of Commerce report is for the final month of 1945. Raw mate- 
rials producers will tell you, confidentially, that they doubt if December 
figures can be considered typical now. 

And even the December data need some analysis. Manufacturers’ 
inventories dipped about $170 million (around 1%) for the month. How- 
ever, liquidation of war stuff is believed to account for the whole decline. 

Dollar value of all manufacturers’ inventories at the turn of the year 
was nearly 60% above 1939. But half the increase probably can be ascribed 
to higher prices. 

A 30% rise in physical volume of inventory over 1939, in the light of 
today’s business prospects, certainly isn’t out of line. 


« 
Inventories of durable goods manufacturers naturally show the sharpest 
reduction. These are down 40% from the wartime peak (without allowance 
for price change) but only 9% since the end of the war. 


Thus it would appear that war contractors made good progress draw- 
ing down inventories while the war was on. The narrowness of the decline 
since V-J Day shows stocking for civilian output while clearing war stocks. 

Manufacturers of nondurable goods, with little war contract liquidation 
or reconverting to do, boosted inventory 14% after the war's end. 

e 
One thing in the inventory situation that no one will ever be able to 


measure is the volume of stuff taken over from war into civilian manufactur- 
ing. A lot of it is bought at scrap prices, will show up in any value-of-inven- 
tory survey at perhaps five or ten cents on the dollar. 

This, to some extent, washes down dollar value, even though the cost of 
most things now going into inventory is rising. 


* 

Slow reconversion which some companies found necessary turns out not 
to have been all waste time. 

Chrysler, for example, built up its bank of parts and materials enough 
so that it stepped up output right through the steel strike (page 20). 

The same is true of most of the independents. Packard has been down, 
and Hudson has had some bumps due to temporary parts shortages. Stude- 
baker, on the other hand, has been gaining steadily and is now up to a 
production rate of about 130,000 annually—approximately duplicating 1941 
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MARCH 2, 1946 Studebaker’s announced goal, incidentally, is 300,000 units a year. 


| With steel production back to about 60% and going up rapidly, the 
motor car makers will make hay once strikes are behind them. Assuming a 


| coal walkout doesn’t close steel mills down again, the industry should hit a 
rate of 3,000,000 units annually soon after G. M. gets going. 


From that point, the rate should zip up to 5,000,000 in no time, always 
assuming adequate supplies of parts and materials. 


2 

Steel mills should have no trouble with iron ore supplies this year. 

They started 1946 with a backlog. Every effort was strained to get 
coal to head-of-Lakes late in the 1945 shipping season. The resultewas 
more boats coming back down full of ore than had been expected. 

And the steel strike has meant that about 6,000,000 tons of ore sched- 
uled for use in the walkout period haven’t been consumed. 

The situation in coal, however, isn’t so happy. The steel companies’ 
“captive” mines continued to push output, Iron Age reports, but they were 
unable to deliver very much of the coal to the struck plants. 

Steel mills now are down to anywhere from two to four weeks’ supply. 


a 
H OPA’s announcement of incentive-price increases for needed types of 
cotton goods (page 16) typifies a program which will be applied in other 
industries—whether it brings out the wanted cotton goods or not. 


The Civilian Production Administration has been aware for some time 
| that wartime price patterns were unbalancing production. 
) 


Types of lumber needed for war, for example, were priced to encourage 
output. Other classifications, whose need was less pressing for war, now 
are held back by ceilings to the detriment of the civilian economy. 


The same applies to other industries. OPA will give, if grudgingly. 


+ 
Petroleum’s time-honored midwinter seasonal recession has gone into 
reverse due to very heavy demand for fuel oils. 


It may be the tail wagging the dog—fuel oils bring a much shorter 
price than gasoline—but it’s a fact just the same. 

Petroleum production fell off from a wartime peak of 4,944,000 bbl. 
daily last July to around 4,450,000 in November. Since then, it has risen 
to above 4,700,000 bbl. at a time when it should be scratching bottom. 

The oil industry isn’t getting the breather it had hoped for. Now it 
remains to be seen if a high-level economy is going to smooth out the seasonal 
curve of petroleum production permanently. 


e 
The stock market has corrected at least part of its speculative excesses. 
Declines in old-line favorites run from 10% to 15%, those in volatile spe- 
cialties to 25% and more (page 110). 
Now it is to be hoped that prices will develop more stability. Panicky 
selling like that on Monday, if carried much further, could dampen business 
sentiment, alter the outlook seriously. 


There’s no point in arguing whether a bear market reflects business 
conditions or whether business slumps when stocks tumble. Inevitably a 
PAGE 10 slump chills the public’s spending ideas and undermines business confidence. 
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235.1 
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On the other hand, we know how to air condition 
a pig. And if you’re a meat packer, that’s important. 
You can expand your production of prize ham, bacon, or 
sausage, and still control it with tender accurate care if 
you have a Taylor controlled air-conditioned smokehouse. 


We can tell you how to have fewer colds. Have a 
Taylor Barometer to foretell changes in the weather 
and a Taylor Window Thermometer to tell you the out- 
side wre ee so you'll know what to wear to keep 


le and healthy. 


comforta 


1 One wartime job we don’t expect a medal for was oy 
part in the dehydration of eggs for the boys oversea 
A thankless task at best, it was made tougher by the {x 
that just one doubtful egg can make an awful ]ot of fres, 
ones act sick. And with all our experience with scienti 
instruments, do you Oy our engineers could drea 
up a mechanical nose? No sir, food processors still hay 
to hire a girl to break open and sniff each individual eg 


We don’t know whiat makes babies cry, but we'd likt 
to bet this one isn’t crying over spoiled milk. Tayla 


long ago helped sanitarians and dairy equipment mani 
facturers standardize on milk processing instruments | 
bring mi'k safely from cow to you. 


Saeeeeeeee 
een 5 
see 
a 
——_,_,, 


won ACCURACY FIRST 


If you persist in catching cold, take your temper 


ture with an accurate easy-reading Taylor Binoc feve! 


thermometer. If your temperature 1s abnormally hig! 
call the doctor! Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochieste! 
N. Y., and Toronto, Canada. 
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Farm Bloc on the March 


Drive for higher commodity prices gets under way in 
earnest. Hunger in Europe and fear of shortages in U.S. tend to 
provide more support for including wages in parity formula. 


With labor carrying home the bacon 
in wages, the farm bloc in Washington 
is out to see that the farmers get theirs 
in prices. Congressional farm bloc 

"Was oul strategy had been, in the main, to hold 
Verscal yp its offensive until the wage rate 
the fa fight had been settled (BW—Oct.13'45, 
of fres p>). Now the farm groups are on the 
clenuingi® march in what Sen. John H. Bankhead 
{ dreafill of Alabama describes as an “inevitable” 
tll hag drive for higher commodity prices. 
ual egg The farmers are favored by the turn 
of events. Washington, which a few 
months back was fearful of unwieldy 
food surpluses this year, now is nagged 
by the possibility of shortages. F'urope’s 
hunger and a dust storm or two arc 
laying hob with Washington’s nerves. 
vests were so bountiful through the 
war years that even Democrats can’t 
believe that such luck will hold much 


T. 
» Subsidies in Disguise—Secretary of 
Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson is talk- 
ing about incentive payments to induce 
farmers to raisc production above the 
farm goals announced in January. Other 
features of his program are increased set- 
asides for government purchase, stock- 
piling of commodities in seasonal sur- 
plus, and’ possible purchases of food 
in foreign countries. 
an Anderson’s incentive payments are 
ents just another term for subsidies—higher 
subsidies in lieu of higher prices in the 

market place. Right off, example, 
a commitment would be made to sup- 
port prices of 1946 crop soybeans at last 
year’s $2.04 per bu., which involved a 
subsidy of about 30¢ a bu. 

¢ Pace Bill Again—But farmers, by and 
large, want to get their money in prices, 
and, as usual, the bellwether is the 
Pace-Thomas bill to lift prices by in- 
cluding farm wages in the parity for- 
mula. The Pace bill is a perennial. In 
ey ears it has passed the House twice 
ut has always been discarded in favor 
of some other scheme hatched in the 
legislative brooder. 

The Pace bill could boomerang if the 
farm wage level dropped. That’s one 
reason why it has often been a brides- 
maid but never a bride. This year, how- 
ever, its backers believe it will get 
ig of support. Farmers are getting 
ess labor—so far—than they did at any 
time during the war. G.I.’s are very slow 


npera 
> fever 

high 
hester 


in going back to the farm and, although 
the Pace bill is a price-lifting, not a 
labor-recruiting measure, the farm labor 
situation is a plausible argument in its 
favor. 
e House O.K. Likely—By including 
farm wages in the parity price formula, 
the Pace-Thomas bill would increase 
price parities by 30% (BW —Nov.10 
'45,p19), and all farm price guarantees 
by the government would be increased 
correspondingly through existing law re- 
quiring that prices to farmers be sup- 
ported at 90% of parity during the 
next three years at least. 

Rep. Stephen Pace says he intends to 
try pushing his bill through on its own 
feet. Assuming that the House Rules 


Committee will permit it to go to a 
vote on the floor, the chances are that 
it would pass. In the Senate, the strat 
egy of Sen. Elmer ‘Thomas of Oklahoma 
and its other backers is to hook the 
parity-booster on to legislation increas 
ing the national minimum wage 
Thus coupled with one of President 
Truman’s commitments to labor, 
would be very hard for him to veto 
e Fight on Ceilings—The farm blo 
won't stop at anything designed to gi 
farm prices a free rem, with the idea 
of forcing compromises Out of Cheste1 
Bowles, new director of the Office of 
Economic Stabilization, and Paul Por 
ter, his successor as OPA chief. Cotton 
state legislators are determined to pr 
vent Bowles from slapping price ceiling 
on the 1946 crop (BW—Jan.12'46.p5 
and, entirely willing that cotton textili 
ceilings should be lifted, the cotton 
congressmen can count on support 
from cotton textile manufacturers who 
won't get from OPA as much price 1 
licf as they like (page 16). 

There will be moves to lift ceilings 


When Harold L. Ickes resigned as 
Secretary of the Interior, President 
Truman faced a choice between woo- 
ing his slipping left-wing support 
with a New Deal appointee such as 
Justice William O. Douglas or con- 
tinuing his concessions to the con- 
servative wing. Apparently unable to 
make up his mind to either of these 
moves, Truman named J. A. Krug as 
Ickes’ successor. 

Such a possibility was discussed 
months ago (BW —Jun.23’45,p7). 
Krug, who has a good record as a 
nonpolitical administrator, went 
from the TVA to the Office of War 
Utilities. There the electric indus- 
try, for which the Interior appoint- 
ment is crucial, found that he was a 
man with whom it could do business. 
Later he was moved to the top of 
WPB when that agency needed 
tightening and greasing after the 
pyrotechnics exploded by more dra- 
matic bosses had burned out. 

Krug, who lists himself in Who’s 
Who as a “power engineer,” entered 
public service by way of the Wiscon- 
sin Public Service Commission. Re- 
cently, having turned down a $75,- 
000-a-year job as Eric Johnston’s as- 
sistant in bossing the movie industry, 
Krug has been serving as an engineer- 


Krug Solves a Presidential Problem 


]. A. Krug 


ing consultant to power companies. 
Few people in Washington believe 
that the 38-year-old appointee in 
tends to make politics a permanent 
career. 


from all agricultural commodities, in 
order to widen the basis of attack on the 
price control act, and cripple it with 
amendments, as the price of voting ex- 
tension of the law beyond its expiration 
date of June 30. 

e Penalty on Burley—In tobacco, the 
story is too much burley, but not 
enough flue-cured. To stabilize slip- 
ping burley prices (BW—Feb.16'46, 
p20), Congress has amended the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938 to per- 
mit a reduction in acreage allotments 
for the 1946 crop, and to increase pen- 
alties for marketing above-quota limits. 
This year’s average of burley prices was 
about 40¢ a Ib. against last year’s 45¢. 
Ihe penalty for exceeding farm quotas 
has been raised from 10¢ a Ib to 40% 
of the average market price ot the crop 
for the preceding year. The penalty on 
flue-cured would not apply until the 
1947 crop. 

On wool, the play is to lift prices by 
the use of a “comparable” instead of 
the present “‘parity” price; i.c., a price 
based upon changes in the industry and 
in surroimding influences during the 
last 30 years, instead of upon the anti- 
quated 1909-14 parity formula. 

@ Losses Out of Tariff—The proposed 
“comparable” price would be about 42¢ 


BUT HE GOT THE PUBLICITY 


a lb., compared to the present 32¢ 
parity price. The federal government 
would then undertake to support prices 
at the 42¢ level, sell the wool at the 
lower competitive world price, and pay 
the losses out of the 34¢ tariff that is 
collected on imported wool. In this 
wise, the wool growers are taking a cue 
from the sugar growers who get subsi- 
dies that are paid out of the import 
duty on Cuban sugar. 


Cloth-Conscious 

OPA acts to ease flow of 
clothing to stores, but hits a 
snag in its efforts to boost output 
of the cotton mills. 


Prodded by the complaints of ex- 
servicemen unable to obtain suits, 
shirts, or wunderclothing, OPA has 
drafted new regulations which it hopes 
will be as productive of apparel as they 
have been of controversy. 

Current efforts being made to break 
the barriers that are keeping such items 
from retail shelves are being aimed at 
(1) the manufacturers of men’s clothing, 


Part of a shipment of 1,000 chicks consigned to President Truman get a drink 
in a Washington Railway Express office after the President refused them— 


either for $70 c.o.d. or as a gift. 


The shipment was one of three sent by 


hatchery owner William Lathrop of Richmond, Ind., to publicize his protest 
over government vacillation in determining poultry goals. Others went to 
Secretary of Agriculture Anderson and Indiana’s Governor Ralph F. Gates. 
rhe White House consignment was bought by a U. S. Maritime officer; 


Anderson’s was sold to a Marvland farmer; Gates’ to a state farm. 
commented: “Lathrop overestimated his market and now he’s sorry.” 


Anderson 


The 


buvers got a bargain—the going chick figure is about $140 per 1,000. 


16 


and (2) the producers of cotto: go. 
e New Clothing Order—A fort) -omiy, 
OPA order will allow makers « me." 
clothing to include in price. teq 
fringe increases in labor cost uch 


paid vacations and health in. irang¢ 
and will take into account the >resep: 
day cost of materials. Margins 1 ‘lectin; 


1943 profits will be applied. 

Effective for the whole indus! :y aft, 
Apr. 15, the order can be invoked } 
any individual manufacturer : 
it is issued. OPA says the result wil] 
that low-priced suits will cost 
more while high-priced items 
a little less. 

To ease the flow of fabrics to th 
clothing trade, OPA this week e 
empted lower-cost fabrics from tlic May 
imum Average Price order for wool 

MAP is the regulation which r. 

quires that a firm must make cnoug) 
low-priced goods to balance output iy 
higher price ranges, and which thy 
sets the pattern of production for ¢! 
apparel industry. As constituted, the 
regulation tended to encourage produc. 
tion of the lighter fabrics used in 
women’s wear rather than the heay 
material needed for men’s suits and 
overcoats. This tendency, OPA hopes 
will now be obviated by the exempta} 
ruling. 
e More Confused—The cotton good; 
picture is more confused. OPA and the 
Civilian Production Administration are 
hoping that they can induce cotton 
weavers to increase their current output 
by 50%. To this end, OPA has dangled 
price concessions before the cotton mil- 
lers, but thus far hasn’t evoked any en- 
thusiasm that has been translated into 
increased production. 

The government agencies hoped that 

they could turn the trick by giving 
fabric makers (1) modified industry-wide 
price boosts, amounting to about 7 
over current ceilings, and (2) a 5% 
bonus on production of the fabrics used 
in men’s shirts, shorts, and work cloth- 
ing. 
e Loud Protest—-The mills protested 
loudly that OPA’s concessions failed to 
take into account current increases in 
the cost of raw cotton. They demanded 
a flat 15% across-the-board increase, in 
addition to a bonus on low-priced fab 
rics. 

Congress has shown increasing inter 
est in the shortage of cotton clothing 
Sen. John H. Bankhead’s subcommittee 
on agriculture ‘this week opeaed hear- 
ings on reasons for the disappearance 
of low-priced cotton apparel. 

More probing will follow, particularly 
when integrated mills (those which 
weave the fabric and then do their ow 
processing) weigh OPA’s action thi 
week in reducing their ceilings by about 
3%, while allowing independent cor 
verters (those who finish goods bought 
from mills) to pass on increased costs 
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BUSIN 


:folicy Takes Shape 

The Administration tackles 
2 job of amplifying its new 
age-price program. Steel prod- 
4s rise may test OPA theory. 


The grubby job of staking down the 
w wage-price aon | in terms of 
-MBrooms, toys, and waffle irons was the 
litte fli dministration’s unfinished _ business 
is week—and will be for some time. 
Four-Point Attack—Major actions so 
‘eer are: 

Postponement of the date when prior 
»proval must be obtained for wage and 
sary increases which are to be used as 
basis for price relief. 

Widening the classes of wage and sal- 
- boosts that do not require immediate 
reapproval by the Wage Stabilization 
oard or Salary Stabilization Unit. 

Further definition of the procedures 
br cers Lapeer increases. 

Reestablishment of the Office of 
conomic Stabilization. 

Here Are the Details—(1) Up to Mar. 
5, employers can generally raise wages 

salaries as provided in the new policy, 

_ BB thout getting the immediate O.K. of 
$00cs HM wage or salary stabilization agency, and 
nd thei maintain the right to have these 

On ar Mises considered for price relief. Under 
cotton his arrangement, hisses, consent 
utput ivust be sought within 30 days of the 
angled me the increase is first reflected in 
n Tl Bavrolls. 
iy Cl (2) Employers of not more than eight 
1 into fi orkers may lift wages or salaries, as 
emitted in the original order, without 
aiving their right to request price in- 


fs and 
hopes 


nphoa; 


d that 


S'viNS Mreases. Eventually, regional wage and 
’-wice lary stabilization agencies may be al- 
t wed to liberalize this exemption to 
! > ° Tien or 20 workers on an area basis. 
» uSCUH In keeping with wartime standards, 
cloth. utright pre-approval is given to certain 
fpes of “fringe” increases: night-shift 
testecMiiferentials up to 5¢ an hour for the 
led t0 MB econd shift, 10¢ for the third; as much 
¢s "Ms one week’s vacation after one year’s 
my mployment, two weeks after five years; 
‘¢, "Bnd up to six paid holidays per year. Ex- 
1 fab- wise has oe that pay benefits 
_, fgeldom require price increases. 
in“ (3) Stabilization agencies may deter- 
hing, line when and where a “general pat- 
ree em” of upward wage adjustments 
‘ca Misince Aug. 18, 1945) exists. First action 
‘anMinder this regulation came last week, 
11,ten the since-abolished Office of Sta- 
ret bilization Administration declared that a 
“er se of 184¢ an hour was the wage “pat- 


hi em” in the steel industry. The Na- 
this ional Wage Stabilization Board made 
‘bout ts first move under this regulation this 
ad week, when it declared that the “pat- 
ugh Ben” for the meat-packing industry was 
“08'S rise of 16¢ an hour. 


194 
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A SLIGHT DIFFERENCE OF OPINION 


Ben C. McCabe (left), president of the National Tax Equality Assn., and 
R. Wayne Newton, Chicago manager of the National Assn. of Coopcratives, 
battle verbally at the 39th annual meeting of the Farmers Elevator Assn. of 


Minnesota over the question of taxing cooperatives. 


McCabe's argument: 


Co-ops have become big business ($10 billion a year), should not enjoy special 
tax advantages. Newton's rejoinder: Co-ops get no preferential tax treatment, are 
the farmers’ chief means of meeting large corporations’ competitive advantages. 


e In the Middle—In the stcel industry, 
the pattern applies not only to manu- 
facturers of basic products such as in- 
got, bar, sheet, strip, and plate steel, but 
also to fabricators and processors. But 
the steel-price increase, averaging $5 a 
ton, was given only to basic steel pro- 
ducers. Fabricators and processors who 
follow the general pattern of wage in- 
creases in the industry must take their 
chances with OPA to obtain offsetting 
price boosts. 

They complain bitterly of being 

caught in a two-jawed trap of mounting 
wages and mounting prices for their sup- 
plies. At midweek, more than 50 steel- 
using fabricators and processors, em- 
ploying an estimated 350,000 persons, 
were still closed, despite “settlement” 
of the steel strike. 
e Test for OPA—Sooner or later, they 
will fall into line. When they do, the 
pressure for price increases will obvi- 
ously fan out through almost the entire 
range of producer and consumer dur- 
able goods. This has the makings of 
an important test for OPA’s theory that 
wage increases can still be soaked up 
largely out of profits. 

As might be expected, OPA has 
stated that it will work with industries 
and firms “to provide speedy action on 
price adjustments resulting from wage 
increases under the new wage-price pol- 
icy.” But industry has its fingers 
crossed. OPA has warily pointed out 
that advance commitments for price in- 


creases to industry will not be made. 
e Reply to G. F.—What OPA has in 
mind is illustrated by the case of Gen 
eral Electric. Last week, Charles I. 
Wilson, president of the company, tried 
to gct assurances from Economic Stabi! 
izer Chester Bowles that the prices of 
G. E. products would be increased if th: 
company raised the wages of its 100,000 
striking employees, Wilson, in his own 
words, “got nowhere.”” He was told to 
increase wages first, then make his ap 
plication for a rise in prices. 

OPA is planning a few further modi 

fications in its handling of the wag: 
price policy to head off an avalanche of 
paper work. Included is a provision for 
automatically increasing the prices of 
certain low-end items such as brooms, 
mops, and dustpans. 
e@ Bowles-Porter Axis—Jn all its activitics 
OPA, under Price Administrator Paul 
A. Porter, will work closely with Cheste1 
Bowles’ Office of Economic Stabiliza 
tion, now re-established with all its pre- 
vious powers and functions. 

Back in September, 1945, OFS was 
wiped out and its duties were later 
transferred to a new unit within tly 
Office of War Mobilization & Recon 
version, and President ‘Truman reached 
out to the federal bench in Missouri 
and tapped his old friend, John C. 
Collet, for a job that turned out to he 
one of the hottest spots in Washington. 
This week Judge Collet thankfully de- 
parted for Kansas City. 
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SHIPYARD PLAN 


The Navy and the Maritime 
Commission now plan tentatively 
to keep 42 government-owned 
shipyards in commission, 29 of 
them wartime yards and 13 gov- 
ernment-built facilities in private 
yards. The total breaks down re- 
gionally into 24 on the East Coast, 
seven on the Gulf, and eleven on 
the West Coast. The yards tagged 
for retention are: 


NAVY 
Prewar Yards 
Alabama Shipbldg. & Drydock, Mobile 
Bath Iron Works, Bath, Me. 
Bethlehem Steel, Quincy, Mass. 
Bethlehem Steel, San Francisco 
Bethlehem Steel, San Pedro, Calif. 
Cramp Shipbldg., Philadelphia 
Electric Boat, New London, Conn. 
—s Shipbldg. & Drydock, Kearny, 


ae “Angeles Shipbldg. & Drydock, 
San Pedro 

Newport News (Va.) Shipbldg. 

N. Y. ate. Camden, N. J. 

Tampa (Fla.) Shipbldg. 


Wartime Yards 

American Bridge, Ambridge, Pa. 

Bethlehem Steel, Baltimore 

Bethlehem Steel, East Boston, Mass. 

Bethlehem-Hingham Shipyard, Hing- 
ham, Mass. 

Bethlehem Steel, Hoboken, N. J. 

Brown Shipbldg., Houston, Tex. 

Charleston (S. C.) Shipbldg. & Dry- 
dock 

Consolidated Steel, Orange, Tex. 

Dravo, Neville Island, Pa. 

Dravo, Wilmington, Del. 

Everett (Wash.) Pacific 

Federal Shipbldg. & Drydock, Newark, 
N. J. 

General Engineering & Drydock, 
Alameda, Calif. 

Maryland Drydock, Baltimore 

Merrill-Stevens Drydock & Repair, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Norfolk (Va.) Shipbldg. & Drydock 

Savannah (Ga.) Machinery & Foundry 

Todd-Galveston Drydock, Galveston, 
Tex. 

Todd-Johnson Drydock, New Orleans 

Todd-Pacific Shipyards, Seattle 

Todd-Pacific Shipyards, Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Todd Shipyards, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Todd Shipvards, Hoboken, N. J. 

Todd Shipyards, Seattle 

United Engineering Co., 
Calif. 
MARITIME COMMISSION 

Prewar Yard 

Sun Shipbldg. & Drydock, Chester, 
Pa. 

Wartime Yards 

Bethlehem-Alameda 
meda 

Kaiser-Vancouver, Vancouver, Wash. 

N. C. Shipbldg., Wilmington, N. C. 

Todd-Houston Shipbldg., Houston, 
Tex. 


Alameda, 


Shipyard, Ala- 


Shipyard Puzzle 


With 99 new facilities in 
existence, the U.S. has twice 
its normal shipbuilding needs. 
Disposal is slow and costly. 


Sales of government-owned surplus 
shipyards, like sales of surplus ships 
(BW —Feb.23'46,p19), promise to be a 
slow business and a costly one in terms 
of value written off. 

The country now has about twice as 

much shipbuilding capacity as it can 
possibly aise, barring another war. ‘This 
means that most of the surplus yards 
will have to stand idle or be converted 
into something else. And while the 
yards lend themselves to several other 
uses—for instance, lumber concentration 
yards or manufacturing sites—any con- 
version of the yards would mean a big 
write-down in the value of the special- 
ized facilities. 
e War Expansion—During the war, the 
Navy and the Maritime Commission put 
a total of $1,01 3,000,000 into expansion 
of the shipbuilding industry—not count- 
ing the $1 billion that Navy spent on 
the eight regular yards that it owns and 
operates. Altogether, the two agencies 
financed the building of 99 completely 
new yards and paid for additional con- 
struction in all of the 24 privately 
owned yards that were equipped to build 
ships over 2,000 tons and were already 
in existence in 1941. 

The Navy and Maritime Commission 

have decided to keep 42 yards in stand- 
by commission during the postwar 
period (in addition to the eight Navy 
yards). Of these, 29 are new yards, and 
13 consist of government-owned facili- 
ties that were added onto private yards 
(box). 
e Tripled Capacity—This leaves some 
70 new yards and facilities in eleven 
privately owned yards to go on the block. 
Of this group, 16 new yards and eight 
scrambled facilities cost the government 
more than $5 million each. Since the 
yards that the government is retaining 
will just about triple the nation’s ship- 
building capacity, there is little chance 
that the surplus yards will find takers 
who mean to use them for new ship 
construction. 

Just before Surplus Property Admin- 
istrator W. Stuart Symington moved 
over to the comparative peace of the 
War Dept. (page 21), he signed a 
rather gloomy report on shipyard dis- 
posal. The report predicts, among other 
things, that many of the big shipbuild- 
ing centers will face a harsh unemploy- 
ment problem in the not too distant 
future. 

e Employment Drop—According to 
SPA’s figures, shipbuilding accounted 


directly for 1,700,000 wor} 

peak. This compares with it 
000 in 1940. The best tha: sp, 
predict for the postwar perioc \; 4 .. 
300,000. 1 

Even if the demand shou 
ize from somewhere, SPA ; 
mistic about the value of th y,;. 
yards for peacetime shipbuild:\2. \) 
of them were laid out for m 
tion methods that will not 
nomic when cost rather thar spe 
the big factor to be conside: ¢. \ 
are not equipped to build an 
the simplified ship types that 
during the war. 

e Varying Opinions—SPA 
that most of the surplus vards «| | 
to be stripped of their specialized « 
ment and sold for what their sites . 
buildings will bring. Scrambled facilit 
it hopes, can be sold or traded to : 
contractors who have been 

them in connection with their 
yards. 

The Maritime Commission, whic 
supposed to handle actual sa! 
yards, is of two minds about thc 
lem. Several top officials agree yi 


Tampa Wants Shipyard 


The City of Tampa, Fla., ha 
found, as Miami did (page 24 
that disposal of surplus federal 
property may make a lot of inv 
nicipal dreams come truc. ‘I amp 
is now negotiating with the U.§$ 
Maritime Commission to buy the 
Hookers Point shipyard. Its object 
is to set up a city-owned port ter- 
minal, a long-standing local am 
bition. 

The opportunity to purchase 
the yard operated during the war 
by McClosky & Co. is almost 
the first chance the city gover: 
ment has had to get a tochold 
along the ‘Tampa _ waterfront 
Practically all the harbor sites 
have been held for a number of 
years by railroads (principally the 
Seaboard Air Line) and other pr- 
vate owners. 

The Maritime Commission 
turned down ‘Tampa’s first offer 
as too low, but the city probably 
will get the yard, even though 
there are two private bidders. 
Shipbuilding facilities at Hookers 
Point cost about $6,500,000. 
Land—which is what the city is 
really most interested in—is val- 
ued at $254,225. If the deal goes 
through, Tampa is making plans 
to build a modern port terminal, 
which will be aimed primarily at 
developing the Caribbean trade 
with the use of schooners and 
lighter ships. 
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's bleak appraisal and say privately 7 ‘ 
they would like to toss the whole Angry Pilgrimage 


SPA 


»osal job into somebody else’s lap. 
ers think that the market for sur- Driver-veterans deploy on 
. yards is not quite so thin as it looks. ; . f 
ile they do not see much future for Washington as taxi companies 
wartime facilities in shipbuilding, jp two major cities fight to 
rs . gre encouraged by the interest Payee. me 
Wo has been shown in acquiring them retain license privileges. 
port terminals and other marine 
4 Four hundred Chicago war veterans, 
“ Miifaritime Sales—So far, the Maritime their requests for cab drivers’ licenses 
M mission has advertised two big permitting them to pick up fares any- 
: 4s for sale and has closed out its in- where blocked by what they assert is a 
st in several others without making Yellow and Checker Cab naneaie 
prmal declaration of surplus, usually drove 250 of their cars to Washington 
sale to the contractor. No big Navy- last week to air their grievances to. the 
ed yards have been turned over to Dept. of Justice. Housed in an old 
x disposal yet. Army camp, the men got Rep. Ralph E. 
faritime now is in the process of Church of Evanston, IIl., to present 
oning up its first sale of a wholly their case to Asst. Attorney General 
emment-owned shipyard—the St. Wendell Berge of the Antitrust Division 
ns River Shipbuilding Co. yard at and were this week hoping for a federal 
ksonville, Fla., one of the two on _ injunction to protect them. 
ich it invited bids. Facilities in this Members of the American Cab Driv- 
d cost $16,145,000, and land is car- ers Assn. for Discharged Veterans, 75% 
i on the books at another $1,375,- of whom are former hackmen, say 
). The successful bidder is the Tampa they were harassed and in some in- 
pbuilding Co., which is paving just stances arrested, by Chicago plain- 
fer $2 million. "The wartime operator clothesmen. The police were enforcing 
the shipyard put in an unsuccessful a city council order under which asso- 
d t for it. ciation drivers may accept fares only at 
, he other yard that Maritime has _ their telephone call boxes and not at 
nay red for public sale is the one at hotels, stations, or on the streets. 
_)) Bupa, operated by McClosky & Co. ¢ Philadelphia Quarrel—In__Philadel- 
~ x, page 18). phia, meanwhile, the Pennsylvania Pub- 
. a inless the Maritime Commission de- lic Utilities Commission was exploring 
us s to duck the job entirely—and suc- a similar dispute between Yellow Cab 
~- °: Bids in bucking it to someone else—it and 100 ex-servicemen organized as the 
Sem concentrate on the possibilities of G.I. Taxicab Assn. (BW-—Jan.26'46, 
“IS Biwerting the yards to terminals, free p21). And in between the commis- 
 tcr- Hits fishing centers, and the like. Cities sion’s hearings, Yellow was busy fight- 
| am HR other municipal units may be talked ing the application of 13 Negro war 
' ) taking over some of the properties veterans to operate the V eterans Taxi- 
“tase Hi this basis even when no private cab Assn., whose members alleged that 
> “sl Bers can be found who have any use white drivers often refused to pick up 
most H® them. Negro fares. 
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customed to action, 400 veterans from Chicago storm Capitol Hill in their 
‘ to air grievances against the Windy City and two major cab companies. 
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In the caravan of protest from Chi- 
cago, every man’s home was his taxi. 


In both cases the cab company re- 
sists charges that it is a monopoly fail- 
ing to serve the public properly by the 
claim that competition would lead to 
rate wars and low wages for employees, 
thus disorganizing service. Yellow con- 
tends that improvement can be made 
only by placing responsibility for it 
directly upon one organization. 


eA Troublesome Promise—C hicago’s 
trouble arose from a 1934 city ordi- 
nance which fixed 4,108 as the maxi- 


mum number of licenses that could be 
issued. Yellow Cab Co. got 2,166 and 
Checker 1,500, the rest going to inde- 
pendents. But when stiff competition 
and low rates caused fights among hack- 
men during the next three years, the 
city cut the number of licenses to 
3,000. Yellow relinquished 571 and 
Checker 500, but got a written promise 
that if ever more licenses were granted, 
they would have a priority. Of the 405 
licenses left for independents, many 
are still held by owner-drivers and small 
Negro companies, so that returning 
veterans had no chance to operate. 
e Courts and Companies—In an at- 
tempt to help the veterans, the council 
on Jan. 16 passed an order issuing 250 
new permits after a survey had revealed 
that 234 Yellow and 87 Checker cabs 
were out of service, presumably be- 
cause of parts shortages. The com- 
panies sued, invoking their priority on 
new licenses under the 1937 ordi- 
nance. The court upheld the companies. 
Rep. Church says he believes help 
for the veterans will be forthcoming 
this week, and Wendell Berge is in- 
vestigating to see if Yellow and Checker 
have agreements in restraint of trade. 
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Nine Robed Men 


How high court balance is 
tipped, right and left, in ways 
of significance to business, is 
charted by Chicago professor. 


Decisions of the U. S. Supreme Court 
show some strong trends that may well 
influence management decisions. The 
over-all controversy today, as it has been 
ever since Roosevelt-appointed _ justices 
first made their views felt, is the allow- 
able scope of public controls as opposed 
to private rights (BW—Apr.15’44, p24). 

The specific trends of particular sig- 

nificance to business are in the fields of 
federal administrative regulation, anti- 
trust prosecution, labor-business clashes, 
taxation, and private property. 
e Divisions, Dissents—Periodic studies 
of the decisions of the court and the 
participation of individual justices have 
been made by Prof. C. Herman Pritch- 
ett of the University of Chicago. Last 
week his analysis of 1944-45 (called the 
1944 term) Supreme Court decisions, 
divisions, and dissents appeared in the 
Michigan Law Review's delayed Decem- 
ber, 1945, issue. 

In the court terms from 1900 through 

1930, nonunanimous opinions custom- 
arily ranged between 10% and 20% of 
the court’s full opinions. But since 
1937’s 27%, the proportion of non- 
ananimous opinions climbed to 58% in 
1944, when there were 94 splits in 163 
opinions. 
e Three Busy Dissenters—Republican 
Justice Roberts, now resigned, dissented 
in 36% of his cases. Leftish Black and 
Rightish Stone were next highest, with 
19% each. These three show steadily 
increasing percentages for three succes- 
sive years. 

Issues of labor or business regulation 
provide the largest number of nonunani- 
mous decisions. Prof. Pritchett classifies 
cases involving such issues into four 
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categories, separating the Interstate 
Commerce Commission from other fed- 
eral regulatory agencies because it has 
not had the same degree of support 
from left-wing justices. He records the 
1944-term majority decisions on busi- 
ness regulation and labor issues: 


For Against 
Administrative regulation (ex- 


et > at Somme eh Sb < het 15 + 
Interstate Commerce Com- 

EN. bist tae wa een 3 3 
Sherman act prosecutions. . . 3 2 


Labor (except National La- 
bor Relations Board).... §& 2 


Of the five disputed Sherman Act 

cases, the two listed as against the gov- 
ernment are the original decision and 
the rehearing in the Hartford-Empire 
Co. case. In both of these, the court 
upheld the company’s conviction but 
disapproved the decree of the lower 
court as too stringent. 
e Government on Top—In the fields of 
taxation, state rights, and private prop- 
erty rights the divisions were along ex- 
pectable lines. The government won 
against the taxpayer all nine divided- 
decision cases that concerned interpre- 
tation of federal tax laws, and the states 
won two out of three tax cases. In 
eight cases of federal-state conflicts, the 
government won six. Four cases in- 
volving eminent domain were split two- 
to-two. 

Prof. Pritchett points out: ““What was 
supposed to have been made into a New 
Deal court by President Roosevelt's ap- 
pointments has split into two fairly 
evenly divided wings in much the same 
fashion as the more conservative court 
of the thirties—of course, on different 
issues. 

“These divisions . . . tend to follow 
a consistent pattern, as is clear when 
the voting records of the four justices 
on the court’s left (Black, Douglas, Rut- 
ledge, and Murphy) are compared with 
those of the four on the right (Jackson, 
Frankfurter, Stone, and Roberts).” The 
ninth man during the 1944 term, Jus- 
tice Reed, is aligned with neither side. 


In nine categories, these 
of justices took widely varyir 
as is indicated by the folloy 
of their votes, for: 


I 

Government administrative j 
Be EET OPM 97 
Mae” 5 2b okbenchuves 33 


Government, antitrust cases 9 
Labor, in cases vs. business 9 
Individual, civil liberties... 67 
Defendant, criminal cases 86 
State, in state tax cases.. 100 
Government, in federal vs. 
Site COND. ik ocsdicks 73 
Government, eminent do- 
Sh wenden sae eeds a § 


Chrysler's Start 


With production now w: 
under way, divisions bid fair 
benefit by delay which enable 
them to accumulate materials, 


While General Motors ha: 
meshed in its lengthy strike and | 
production has been interrupt 
parts shortages, Chrysler Corp., t 
member of the Big Three, bids fai 
profit in manufacturing contin 
its late start. 

Chrysler divisions were th 
the auto makers to get into 1946 
production. Only a scattering o! 
assemblies was built before the 
of the year. There were two 1 
the need for fairly extensive 
overs from war work, and a considk 
number of model changes. 

e Doing Fairly Well—Today, |ioy 
the Chrysler divisions are all p 
along fairly well, although stil! 
gear in comparison with normal « 
Thus far, in 1946, some 50,! 
senger cars have been made, and : 
figure is going up at a rate clo: 
10,000 units weekly. 

By starting late, all divisions cov) 
draw on accumulated stocks of ¢ 
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Chrysler, its production delays paying off in accumulated materials, this week unveiled its new De Soto (left) fea! 
a new transmission which shifts gears hydraulically, 


and its new 


Plymouth 
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(right) with 50 improvement 
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Vith government-owned surpluses piling up from coast 
to coast, half a dozen congressional committees are ready 
to blast disposal agencies for spending too much time in 
reorganizing and not enough in selling. At Bellemead, 
N. J. (left), V-J Day caught some 3,000 jeeps in the 


depot. Since then, 1,761 have been declared surplus but 
few have been sold as yet. At Port Hueneme, Calif. 
(right), War Assets Corp. is trying to get things moving 
with a gigantic on-the-spot sale involving goods ranging 
from alarm clocks to heavy wrecking trucks. 


eel, and parts, the bugaboos of the 
ther producers. They are running down 
eir steel and parts stockpiles today, 
but hope to have replacements before 
ey scrape bottom. 
All their cars include, company off:- 
ials believe, more changes than com- 
petitive makes. A new transmission 
featured in Chrysler and De Soto, 
tended to be combined with a fluid 
rive coupling. All four members of 
he Chrysler family have new-type 
brakes, safety rim wheels, and other 
unctional changes. 
Announcements—T'wo of the new 
now iodels were announced this week— 
Pp‘ Plymouth and De Soto—while Chrysler 
yas Shown a fortnight ago (BW —Feb. 
6'46,p20). The fourth, Dodge, is due 
or a mid-March showing. 
To manufacture them, the corpora- 
ion is continuing approximately its 
prewar factory setup. Several of the 
Detroit plants are being expanded, 
vith the intention of doing away with 
bottleneck departments, but no new 
nes have been added and no early 
dditions are anticipated. 
For its merchandising organization, 
hrysler has about 8,000 dealers today. 
these, Dodge has about 3,200, 
hrysler 2,700, and De Soto the rest. 
lymouths are sold in all dealerships. 
e total of retail establishments to- 
— with a prewar figure of 
Labor Peace?—The corporation hopes 
its labor situation is stabilized for 
lengthy period, now that it has signed 
new contract with the C.I.O. United 
uto Workers Union (BW—Feb.2’46, 
p15). Some support for this is found 
im remarks of union leaders that their 
negotiations with the company were 
far more amicable than ever before. 
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WAC’s Big Sale 


New method of disposal 
gets first test at Port Hueneme. 
Base turned into vast store, and 
emphasis is on moving goods. 


The government’s huge surplus dis- 
posal program is going through another 
painful and confused interregnum, the 
third in its still fairly brief history. The 
eventual result will be a new, stream- 
lined organization, but there are few 
Washington officials who will bet on 
whether or not the new sctup will be 
able to handle surplus sales any faster 


Since the first of the year, so many 

things have happened in the surplus 
program that even top officers in the 
disposal system have trouble kceping 
track of them. 
e Family Fight—First, W. Stuart Sym- 
ington, head of the Surplus Property 
Administration, which has been laying 
down policy, was pulled off surplus 
disposal and tucked away in the War 
Dept., after a quiet but savage behind- 
the-scenes fight with the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp., which was handling the 
actual sales (BW—Dec.15’45,p17). 

Symington’s policy-making powers 
were taken over by Lt. Gen. Edmund 
B. Gregory, former Quartermaster Gen- 
eral of the Army, who was just coming 
in as chairman of the War Assets Corp., 
the RFC subsidiary set up to handle 
surplus sales. 
e Single Organization—On Jan. 31, 
President Truman ordered the Surplus 
Property Administration and the War 
Assets Corp. combined into a single or- 


ganization, which will handle both the 
policy making and the actual selling. 
The new outht, which will be known as 
War Assets Administration, is supposed 
to take over on Mar. 25 with Gregory 
in the top spot. 

Almost before he started, Gregory 

began hearing growls from Congress and 
from other government departments. 
Congressmen are suspicious of the way 
he has been pulling Army officers 
mostly generals and colonels—into top 
jobs in the disposal setup. Many con 
gressmen also are prepared to kick up a 
fuss if Gregory keeps on stressing “liqui 
dation” rather than “merchandising” in 
surplus sales. 
e Local Variation—One of the immx 
diate—and perhaps temporary—results of 
the new regime has been more rather 
than less difference in practices from 
region to region. Local agents of WAC 
have been using their own judgment 
about relaxing rules when the elaborat« 
procedures set up by SPA seem to con 
flict with Gregory’s orders to get the 
stuff moving. 

At the moment, Gregory’s best hope 
of showing some quick results that will 
calm down Congress seems to be th« 
series of huge on-the-spot sales at the 
depots where the goods are located 
WAC started the first one this week at 
Port Hueneme, Calif. It will be fol 
lowed shortly by some 20 other “site 
sales” in various parts of the country 
eA Mammoth Store—At Port Iu 
eneme, the government converted the 
sprawling naval advance base into a 
mammoth department store to sell great 
stockpiles of surplus materials—and sell 
them fast. 

Opening Wednesday, the War As 
sets Corp.'s big bargain sale will con 
tinue through March until crammed 
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IN THE OUTLOOK: 


CONSUMERS’ SPENDING AND SAVING HABITS 
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Consumers’ incomes declined sharply during the latter half of 1945. But 
consumers’ expenditures, which had dropped during the second quarter, 
surged back to reach new highs at the year end (BW—Feb.16'46,p10). With 
the transition to peacetime manufacturing still incomplete, there has been 
no such increase in production as in spending. President Truman’s “bulge” 
in the price line is the government’s attempt to stimulate output of consum- 
ers’ goods—especially those durable lines that have been so short during the 
war and for which there is so much pent-up demand. Until production gets 
rolling, the country’s spending mood will continue to make it difficult for the 
ccouomy to withstand the inflationary pressures. 


warchouses are emptied of $100,000,- 
000 of new goods. 

‘This guinea pig sales test, it is hoped, 
will develop a pattern to be used in 
liquidating 75 major stockpiles at mili- 
tary bases throughout the country. Seek- 
ing to get away from the lengthy form- 
filling that has confused earlier sales, 
the government wants a system that 
will make buying of surplus goods as 
easy as ordering from a catalog at a 
mail-order house. 

e Sales Method—WAC watched the re- 
action of buyers who jammed narrow 
roads to the Port Hueneme showroom 
where surplus materials were displayed. 
Items ranging from ships’ anchors to 
alarm clocks were wired to long counters 
for inspection. Instead of a bidding 
system, each article was price-tagged 
to sell, and there was no discount. Cus- 
tomers took their order blanks to clerks 
at windows and paid for goods on the 
spot with cash, check, or other reason- 
able facsimile of hard money. Sales- 
men had up-to-date records to be sure 
they weren't selling out-of-stock items. 
Completing the transaction, the pur- 
chaser made arrangements for a definite 
date to pick up the purchase or to have 
it shipped f.o.b. 

e Offerings Varied—To aid the limited 
depot personnel, a new group of related 
materials is being offered for sale each 
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Wednesday and Friday instead of 
dumping the entire 5,500 different 
items on the counters simultaneously. 

Prospective customers had plenty of 

chance to inspect articles after the sale 
opened, but WAC asked the public not 
to come to Port Hueneme before the 
sale or to make telephone calls for ad- 
vance information. Advertisements in 
California newspapers detailed dates 
when general hardware, heating and air- 
conditioning equipment, metals and 
tanks, restaurant and laundry equip- 
ment, and such items went on the bar- 
gain counter. 
e Favored Customers—First come, first 
served, was the basis of the sales except 
for the 30% set-aside for priority buy- 
ers. These favored customers were 
federal agencies, state, county, local 
agencies, and tax-supported institutions, 
and veterans purchasing for their busi- 
nesses. The G.I. making purchases for 
his personal use took his chance on get- 
ting part of the 70% set aside for the 
general public. 

WAC avoided being bogged down 
in too many dime-store transactions by 
trying to sell the goods in lots of rea- 
sonable quantity. Most of the goods 
were still in their original crates or car- 
tons; some crates had never been sent 
overseas, while others had been returned 
from Pacific bases when the war ended. 


WAC stipulated that most 
offered om in carton lots. 1) 
mums corresponded to norm 
sale volume. Quantity ceil) 
placed on sales of hard-to-get 
¢ Building Items—Nonpriorit, 
building goods had to certify | 
materials would be used to all 
housing shortage. Most of th 
items had been channeled to th 
Housing Authority before 
opened. 

Experts of the WAC fix a p: 
it is hoped, will be low enoug 
tice a buyer and yet bring a x 
return to satisfy the taxpayer a 
gress. This results in a_ pri 
slightly under the normal y 
level. In many cases, this is fa 
what the government paid for a wa: 
strument whose costs were stiffciied } 
high standards and expensive packaging 
to stand the rigors of transportation 
and combat. 

WAC reported an average recover 
of 40% to 50% of the war cost i1 
ing the surplus. 

One of WAC’s many bottlene 
getting enough pricing experts who ax 
satisfied with government pay on a job 
whose days are numbered. 


SLUDGE VERDICT: $965,000 


Activated Sludge, Inc., in the carh 
1930’s won a U. S. court ruling that 
could collect royalties from the city of 
Milwaukee for alleged infringements of 
A. S. patents that the city used in it 
sewage purification system. The U. § 
Supreme Court refused to review (BW- 
Oct.20’34,p18) and in 1935, Milwaukee 
agreed to an out-of-court settlement for 
$815,000. 

This was the first victory for the Eng. 
lish concern that took out U. S. pat. 
ents in 1917-1919 and in the 1920's 
went into a wholesale business of 
suing municipalities that used what be- 
came a generally oe process of 
sewage treatment. With this precedent 
as a club, A. S. has since collected an 
estimated $600,000 in royalties from 
124 other U. S. cities. 

This week, the Sanitary District of 
Chicago remained the last hold-out. In 
1935, U. S. Judge Walter C. Lindley 
tuled (in a case first filed against the 
S. D. in 1924) that the district was lia- 
ble for royalties on the process it in- 
stalled in 1922. Twice since, the dis 
trict has failed to get Supreme Coutt 
review. Then, after eleven years, Judge 
Lindley this month ended a new hear 
ing by setting the amount the district 
should pay—$965,000. 

S. D. attorneys promptly moved to 
appeal. Possible strategy: In the Mil 
waukee case, A. S. settled out of court 
for less after getting a $5,000,000 judg- 
ment. If Chicago keeps up the fight, 
that might happen again. 
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- : he increasingly 
“-—ntricate problems of business 
~ —Fnsurance require the following 


who ; 
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fervices: (a) Integrated, complete coverage 
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blanned by a firm of brokers expert in all lines. 


b) Ability to buy in the most advantageous 


waukee 


~inarket, (c) Skill in planning loss prevention 


measures and in collecting claims. 


The specialized departments of this leading firm 
it, In of insurance brokers are yours to command 


t the without additional fee. Our compensation is a 


‘"MOHNSON & HIGGINS 
> dis- 


ourt Insurance Brokers 


brokerage paid by the insurance companies. We 


act as ‘your representative at all times and have 


udge “no axe to grind—but yours.” A Johnson & 
hear- 63 WALL STREET * NEW YORK 5 

trict HE thicaGO + DETROIT + TORONTO + WINNIPEG Higgins representative will call upon request 
| to A LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE - VANCOUVER without any obligation on your part. 


PHILADELPHIA + BUFFALO + HAVANA # MONTREAL 


UYERS OF INSURANCE FOR COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY SINCE 1845 


First “Thing 
Your Returning Gl 
Looks For! 


The Statue of Liberty...no finer 

sight in all the world! To thousands 

of GI's it means back in the U.S. A. 
. and home! 


First “Shing 


Bond Paper Buyers 
Look For! 


At first glance, amost printing papers 
look alike. But diseérning buyers of 
bond printing papers long ago dis- 
covered a sure way of getting the 
finest of all papers. Look for the 
Nekoosa Watermark, This water- 
mark means the paper has been 
Pre-Tested ... to give the most print- 
ing satisfaction under amy conditions. 
That's why the Nekoosa Watermark 
is worth looking for! 


IT PAYS TO PLAN WITH 
YOUR PRINTER 


fr 


USA 


MADE IN 


One of the complete line of Watermarked Pree 
Tested Business Papers manufactured by the 


NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER CO. 


PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN 
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Movie Pay-Off 


Independent theater wins 
damage suit against producers. 
Supreme Court approves dam- 
ages in first-run picture issue. 


Independent movie theater opera- 

tors this week finally got what they 
have been after for years—a United 
States Supreme Court decision (7 to 1) 
awarding damages because the big inte- 
grated film companies allegedly give 
their own theaters first whack at new 
pictures. 
e@ Long Battle—Winner of the battle 
was the Jackson Park Theater, a Chi- 
cago independent, which several years 
ago sued nine major producer-distribu- 
tors claiming that neighborhood theaters 
couldn’t get films until the big fellows 
had skimmed off the cream in their own 
houses (BW—Apr.15’44,p98). Failure 
to get an even break in first-runs, said 
the plaintiff, resulted in $120,000 dam- 
ages which, under the Sherman and 
Clayton acts, could be compounded 
into $360,000. 


One result of the decisic 
that independents will regar 
invitation to sue the major 
right and left over zoning 
protection) and clearance ‘(tii 
tion) disagreements. For year 
pendent exhibitors have reg 
ing-clearance as the root of 
evils, but one trouble with 
over these matters has becn 
lishment of proper damages. 

e Yardstick O.K.—In the Jach.on p, 
case, a jury in the original tria! accep: 
the drop-off in the theater's 

after failure to get films as a \ ards 
for measuring damages. The Sup 
Court says that method is Ok. 
least so far as the Jackson Pa uit j 
concerned. 

A second case of roughly similar »; 
ture is pending at Philadelphia, whe, 
a theater chain operator, \Villix 
Goldman, is suing the major c panic 
for $1,350,000 triple damages, « rs. gi 
that they failed to supply his Fr 
Theater with first-runs. Goldm 
the initial round in this contest ye 
U. S. District Court held that he didn’ 
demonstrate restraint of interstate con 
merce. 

Then the Dept. of Justice stepped » 


Dade County: Landlord 


The federal government's disposal 
program for surplus airports and air- 
craft plants has just given the Dade 
County (Fla.) Port Authority a big 
boost toward its objective of control- 
ling and administering all the airport 
facilities in the Miami area. 

In a maneuver that may set an ex- 
ample for other municipalities, the 
port authority has just bought the 
Consolidated Vultee aircraft plant at 
Miami, which was owned by Defense 
Plant Corp., and then promptly 
leased it to Eastern Air Lines for 20 
years. The $700,000 purchase price 
that Dade County paid for the plant 
came from 15 years’ rent paid in ad- 

vance by Eastern. 

e To Enlarge Plant—By signing the 
lease, Eastern gets 13 reinforced con- 
crete buildings and some 48 acres of 
ground, which it will use for opera- 
tions and maintenance at its Miami 
base. In addition, Eastern will con- 
struct new hangars and buildings to 
provide about 50% more room. 
These buildings, including a 200 x 
200 ft. steel hangar, a 100 x 200 ft. 
shop and maintenance building, and 
a nose-type hangar 500 x 120 ft., will 
become the property of the port 
authority at the expiration of the 
lease. 

The port authority found that its 


—— 
1 


for Airlines 


expansion plans fitted in neatly with | 
the federal government’s disposal 
policies. Under the Surplus Property 
Act, the municipal unit had a prefer- 
ence over all private buyers. Thus, 
it got the plant even though both 
Eastern and Pan American Airways 
were interested in it. 

The port authority first offered to | 
lease the plant for $25,000 a year, but 
surplus disposal officials held out for 
$82,000 a year. The port authorit; 
then offered $625,000 for outright 
purchase. DPC officials made a | 
counter offer to sell the plant for 
$940,000. (The value on DPC’s 
books was carried at $1,078,000. 
The price finally was bargained down 
to $700,000. 

e Gets P.A.A. Field—In a separate 
deal, the port authority has arranged 
with Pan American to buy the P.A.A. 
field adjoining the Convair plant, for 
a price of $2,500,000. Pan Ameri- 
can gets the purchase price in the 
form of 3% bonds, which the port 
authority will pay off over a 20- * aT 
period out of rentals that Pan Ameri- 
can will pay for continued use of the 
field. Meanwhile, Eastern, with the 
new space available, has agreed to 
vacate a hangar and shop spacc 
which it had been using at the Pan 
American field. 

il 
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HE sewing machine has been humming 
I busily at Rosita’s home in San Juan. Now 
the seamstress is giving the last fitting . . . 

Other hands than hers, however, have played 
a part in “making” Rosita’s new dress . . . the 
hands of textile workers who wove the gay fabric 
in a far-away United States factory ... the hands 
of skilled workmen who built the sewing 
machine! 

In pre-war days textiles ranked high among 
our country’s exports to Puerto Rico and the 
nearby Dominican Republic. In 1940 over 
$7,000,000 of “piece” goods alone, as well as 
many million dollars worth of manufactured 


Porto RICO LINE 


Serving Puerto Rico and Dominican Republic 
ATLANTIC GULF and WEST INDIES STEAMSHIP LINES 
Foot of Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Cuba Mail Line * Porto Rico Line *& Clyde-Mallory Lines %* Southern S. S. Co. 


The picturesque sentry-box of the old Spanish 
fortress at San Juan, which invariably cap- 
tures the imagination of cruise passengers. 


4 £ 
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Sr 


Wao wane Rosrras 


NEW DRESS ? 


y 
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goods—such as sewing machines, cars, tractors, 
electrical apparatus, processed foods — were 
transported there by steamer. 

The Porto Rico Line has served this valuable 
commerce for over half a century ... and car- 
ried thousands of tourists on delightful cruises 
to these “Islands of Enchantment.” 


As soon as conditions permit, throngs of 
pleasure seekers will cruise again to these 
tropical playgrounds . . . and deep down in 
the holds of Porto Rico Line steamers, great 
cargoes will move between the islands and the 
United States. 
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iT TOOK 
3 GENERATIONS-= 


To compile a textbook on metallurgy isn’t a task which a 
newcomer in the metal industry can hope to do. It required 
experience—three generations of close contact with that 
industry—and a technical staff which knew both the theo- 
retical and the practical side of steel processing. 


The 471-page book pictured above has been adopted as 
standard by many trade schools and colleges, and is in great 
demand—so great that we have had to place a price of $3.00 
on it to limit the distribution. 


First produced in 1923, with five printings in later years, we 
revised it again in 1942, and have since printed more than 
13,000 copies of this new edition. 


Houghton’s main business, of course, is not the publishing of 
textbooks. We provide heat treating materials and metal proc- 
essing oils and chemicals . . . have done so through three wars. 
Now, for peace production, we offer metal men the latest 
developments in heat treating, plus a personalized service, 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 
303 West Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia 
Offices in all Principal Cities 


CALLED FIRST BY 


METAL MEN FOR 81 YEARS 


as amicus curiae, and in the 1 
the third circuit court not 
that Goldman should be gra 
ages for the period covered i 
but for subsequent period 
Setting of damages by the c 
in progress. 
@ Over the Barrel?—From 
producer-distributor viewpo 
litigation is an omen of roug 
ahead. Distribution is regar< 
safest money-maker in the { 
ness, but if the courts brea 
protection afforded by zoning 
ance, established business pra 
be upset. 

Further, since the governm 
ing to divorce film production 
tribution through an antitrust suit ; 
in progress (BW—Oct.6'45,p7), tl 
jor companies normally might 
retain distribution and get rid pro. 
duction should the government win j 
action. But with distribution likewix 
hamstrung, the bigsters would indee 
be over a barrel. Decision in the ant 
trust action is expected to come t 
month. 


In Peacetime, Too 


Negotiated contracts wil 
be used in certain cases if the 
Army and Navy have their way 
Legislation is being drawn up. 


Army and Navy procurement official 
are anxious to continue in peacetime 
the wartime system of negotiated con 
tracts. Of course, there’s no thought of 
abandoning competitive bidding for or 
dinary commercial goods. Such item 
were bought competitively, in the main, 
right through the war. But for experi 
mental contracts and in buying highly 
technical and specialized military prod: 
ucts, the services want the right to s- 
lect suppliers. 

Use of negotiated contracts for war 
goods has been approved in principle 
by the Procurement Policy Board, a0 
interagency outfit representing the Wa 
and Navy departments and the Mar: 
time Commission as well as the Offic: 
of Price Administration, the Civil 
Production Administration, and Smaller 
War Plants Corp. Army, Navy, and 
Maritime Commission representatives 
have got together on a draft of proposed 
legislation, and if the Treasury goes 
along on the proposal as it is expected 
to do, a bill will be introduced into 
Congress shortly. 

e Industrial Mobilization—Key purpos 
of the proposed law is to permit use 0! 
peacetime military buying as a lever ti 
shape industry for rapid mobilization 
in the event of war. The legislation 
would specifically authorize negotiation 
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Delivered fully assembled, adjusted, lubricated, the Dodge-Timken Double 
Interlock Pillow Block is ready to lock on the shaft, run at full speed 
= & and full load. Dodge mounts, seals and houses the bearing assembly, with 
its double row of precision-finished rollers — makes it available for imme- 
diate service, with no assembling required on the job. 

From our foundry, through many precision operations, on the latest 
machine tool equipment, the parts required for mounting this bearing are 
vig manufactured complete in the Dodge factory. This is one of the famous 
| indeed Dodge 30,000 hour line, covering a wide range of industrial bearing re- 
the ant quirements, and promptly available from distributors’ stocks. 


Look for the Dodge distributor in your classified tele- 
phone directory under “Power Transmission Equipment.” 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 
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BEARING DELIVERED COMPLETELY ASSEMBLED, 
ADJUSTED, LUBRICATED—READY TO SLIP ON 
SHAFT AND GO TO WORK. 
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TIMKEN BEARING PRECISION 
INTO WORKING CLOTHES 


Dodge-Timken Double-Interlock Bearing 


THE SYMBOL THAT CAME TO LIFE 


257 factory graduate Transmissioneers 
wear this sign of a nation-wide personal 
service that provides the latest answers to 
power transmission problems. 


A 


, 194 ( AME PLATES §), FOR YOUR NAME PLATE REQUIREMENTS, WRITE OUR SUBSIDIARY, 
ETCHING COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1520 MONTANA STREET, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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PRINTED WEIGHTS 

Toledo Printweigh Scales produce printed 
weight records in big figures at split- 
second speed. They eliminate human 
errors in recording weights that so 
directly affect factory costs and profit. 
For use with tickets, sheets, or strips._ 
Write for Bulletin No. 032. 


COUNTING 


For quickly and accu- 
rately issuing predeter- 
mined quantities of 
parts or pieces from 
stock; or counting un- 
known quantities, as in 
receiving or inventory. 
Wide choice of models. 
Write for Bulletin No. 204. 


WEIGHING..All Capacities 
Dial Scales For the full range of 
industrial requirements from 
Portable Scales to Motor Truck 
and R.R. Track Scales. Also Hop- 
r, Tank and Overhead 
rack Scales. Write for 
Bulletin No. 020. 
Over-Under Scales For 
packing, filling, and 
check weighing. Write 
for Bulletin No. 415. 


SPECIAL-PURPOSE 

SCALES 
Toledos  » pped with elec- 
tric cut-off, can be inter- 
locked through control 
panels for completely auto- 
matic batching. Automatic 
conveyor scales to totalize 
weights. Airplane weighers; dynamome- 
ter scales, etc. 


Balancing, Testing, and 
Force-Measuring Devices 
For balancing connecting rods, propellers 
...for testing springs of all kinds, and 
piston rings... for continuous check of 
weight of coated materials in production. 
Write for further information. 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE 
181 Toledo Offices in United States and 
Canada... with service mechanics fac- 
tory-trained in the maintenance of all 
types of scales. Toledo Scale Company, 
Toledo 12, Ohio. 
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of contracts whenever it appeared to 
the procurement agency that certain 
production facilities ought to be made 
or kept available against “a national 
emergency.” 

Thus the War Dept., for example, 
would be able to route its compara- 
tively small peacetime purchases into 
plants for such reasons as size, experi- 
ence, or geographical location which 
made them capable of rapid expansion 
to meet wartime demands. 

e Types of Contracts—The negotiated 
contracts used could be any of the va- 
ried types developed during the war— 
cost-plus-a-fee, fixed price, fixed price 
incentive, letters of intent. The in- 
famous cost-plus-a-percentage, avoided 
all through the war, would be forbidden. 

No authority for renegotiation of 
prices or inspection of books is asked, 
except as such features may be written 
into contract provisions. ‘The services 
do, however, want to retain their war- 
time authority to make advance pay- 
ments so as to aid in financing their 
suppliers. 

e Open Competition—The proposed 
law would apply to all government pur- 
chasing agencies, although most of the 
conditions set for use of negotiated con- 
tracts apply to military matters. And 
there’s a major clause that would open 
up new possibilities to civilian purchas- 
ing agencies. Negotiated contracts 
could be used, under this clause, when- 
ever it appears to the head of the 
agency that “competitive bidding does 
not produce reasonable prices independ- 
ently arrived at in open competition.” 

The power to negotiate a contract 
would have been very useful to the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, for instance, in 
the prewar days when it was trying to 


break down the basing point | 
tem in steel and cement. 

e Small Business—In draftin; 
lation, the services made th 
tempt to cash in on the co 
popularity of small busines: 
clared to be public policy 

business shall receive a “fair | 
of purchases and contracts—\ 
gotiated or competitive. 

And the bill directs that, . 
sible, purchases be made in 
small quantities. 

But there is no suggestion that ¢ 
price differential sometimes 
small business during the war b¢ 
tinued in peacetime, 


T. P. & W. in Cou 


Shippers seek a receive 
for McNear’s line, saying thei 
“equity” in the road has bee 
infringed by unending strike. 


Fourteen shippers, dependent 
George McNear’s strike-bound ‘Tol 
Peoria & Western R. R. for moveme 
of their grain, coal, lime, and feed, |: 
week filed a novel suit in federal , 
in an attempt to force its operatic 
(BW—Feb.16'46,p100). 

They asked the court to enjoin th 
railroad and the striking railroad 
brotherhoods from continuing what 
they described as abandonment of the 
railroad, and that the court appoint 
receiver to operate the road. 

@ New Legal Issues—The suit raises nev 
questions of law in that the shipper 
claim an equity in the road’s operation 


Food Clothing 


Mo ee 93.5 100.3 
January, 1941*...... 97.8 100.7 
eee 113.1 114.8 
December, 1942.... 132.7 125.9 
December, 1943.... 137.1 134.6 
December, 1944.... 137.4 142.8 
January, 1945....... 137.3 143.0 
a POE 136.5 143.3 
ee ad o's x wa 135.9 143.7 
ME cesn a gevesnsd 136.6 144.1 
Pe” icncivitasiwde 138.8 144.6 
SP cphesesvenes 141.1 145.4 
Dt dbdes covtiviaas 141.7 145.9 
ERE ee 140.9 146.4 
September ......... 139.4 148.2 
- ” aoe 139.3 148.5 
November ......... 140.1 148.7 
ey ree 141.4 149.4 


What's Happening to the Cost of Living 


* Base month of NWLB’s “Little Steel” formula. 
Data: U_ S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 1935-39 = 100. 


Fuel, Ice, House Total 
& Elec- Fur- Cost of 


Rent tricity nishings Misc. Living | 
104.3 97.5 1006 1004 98. 

105.0 1008 100.1 101.9 1008 

108.2 104.1 1168 107.7. 1105 |, 
108.0 106.3 123.7 1128 1204 IBN 
108.1 1094 1279 118.1 1244 | 
108.3 109.4 143.0 123.1 127.0 
108.3 109.7 1436 1233 1271 \aeJ 
108.3 110.0 144.0 1234 1269 

108.3 110.0 144.5 1236 1268 

108.3 1098 1449 123.8 12711 Ww 
108.3 110.0 145.4 1239 12811 h. 
108.3 110.0 145.8 124.0 129.0 BM 
108.3 111.2 1456 124.3 1294 lie 
108.3 111.4 146.0 124.5 1293 | 
108.3 110.7 1468 1246 1289 |Ry 
108.3 110.5 146.9 124.7 128.9 |B, 
108.3 110.1 1476 1246 1293 | 
108.3 110.3 148.3 1248 129.9 be 


SCALES 
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-. . [Builar to that of a stockholder. The 

' “Sl xe it is charged, has infringed this 
juity, causing enormous losses to the 

|... Mi inpers’ businesses and deterioration 

5) vec... fit the railroad’s property. 

; |, . 4 Itis further contended that the strike 

in violation of state and national pub- 


ther . Tre case will be argued in mid-March 
~~ “BB Peoria. 
Flock to Join Suit—Since the suit was 
led, other shippers have flocked to 
pin the original fourteen in the effort 
» end the five-month-old tie-up. The 
ove was not inspired by either side to 
e dispute, the my yo assert. 
They hope that if the court will ap- 
int a receiver, operations can be re- 
med by a temporary agreement with 
he striking employees on the terms that 
evailed during federal operation of the 
ad. The brotherhoods io indicated 


— hat they are willing to return to work 
Ng theifin these terms. 

b With a receiver in control, the main 
3S Deen ue now blocking settlement of the 
trike, [Mispute-the re-hiring of employees 


vhom McNear accuses of engaging in 
jolence against the road in this and 
parlier strikes—could be left for Mc- 
fear and the unions to fight out. 
Idle Since Oct. 1—The 239-mile cross- 
state road has been idle since Oct. 1, 
when the government relinquished con- 
rol after three-and-one-half years of 
pperation. Early last month two strikers 
vere killed in a battle with railroad 
puards. 

Hopes for early settlement of the 
trike were at low ebb last week after 
McNear and the unions cold-shouldered 
an arbitration proposal by Illinois Gov. 
Dwight H. Green and the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission. 
¢Abandonment?—The question of 
whether what has happened to the T.P. 
&W. constitutes abandonment was 
raised last fall when the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Assn. called on the Commerce 
Commission to do something to get 
the trains rolling. The commission’s 
chairman, John D. Biggs, said that labor 
disputes were out of its province, but 
that abandonment, if proved, would be 
a violation of the Illinois law (BW— 
Nov.3’45,p102). 


>>| [BJET AIRLINER FOR UNITED 


26.8 A commercial airliner to be equipped 
27.1 |f#with gas turbines and jet propulsion 
28.1 |M#has been ordered from the Glenn L. 
29.0 | Martin Co. by United Air Lines for 
“4 | carly 1947 delivery. 

The plane will have a top speed of 
about 385 m.p.h. and a cruising speed 
' of 365 m.p.h., will fly coast to coast 
99.9 | with two stops on an eight-hour sched- 
ule. It will be tested by United in all- 
cargo flights to determine its efficiency 
and safety in scheduled operations be- 
fore being used for passengers. 
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Alorco Aluminas give you a hand in 


'SOMER|7 ATION _ 


Serving as catalysts, carriers, and auxiliary catalysts, Alorco 
Aluminas are assisting industry in these important tasks. Con- 
sider what they'll do for your processes. 

The physical properties of Alorco Aluminas suit them to long 
life with continued high productive capacity. They are able to 
withstand high temperatures. Where their pores become clogged 
with carbon, this deposit can be burned off, and they’re ready 
to go to work again. 

Because these aluminas are pure, there’s less likelihood of 
uncontrolled side reactions and poisoning. Processes are more 
likely to stay “‘on the beam”, and products are right. You're 
money ahead. 

Prove their effectiveness in your own processes by sending for 
samples of Alorco Aluminas for trial. Our engineers will help you 
select materials having proper characteristics. Write: 
ALUMINUM ORE COMPANY, subsidiary of Atuminum 
Company or America, 1935 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


ALUMINUM ORE COMPANY 
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GUARDIAN LIFE 


RECONVERTS FOR PEACE 


Opportunities for Service Even Greater 
Than in War Years Seen for 1946 


A 1946 REPORT TO ALL GUARDIAN POLICYHOLDERS 


THE GUNS ARE SILENCED, BUT the job of 
paying the dollar cost of victory re- 
mains. That’s why Guardian put $21,- 
600,000 of your life insurance money 
into War and Victory Bonds during 
1945 alone. On December 31, Guardian 
held $83,200,000 in U. S. Bonds, 


HELPING WAR VETERANS DECIDE where 
their best job opportunity lies is a 
timely Guardian service. Every Guar- 
dian policyholder in the Armed Forces 
was offered in 1945 a free scientific 
vocational interest test. This and other 
services for veterans remain available 
in 1946, 


MONEY WHEN IT’S NEEDED MOST is still 
life insurance’s No. 1 job. In 1945, 
Guardian paid beneficiaries $4,985,109 
—an alltime high — plus $4,866,693 to 
living policyholders (including divi- 
dends). That brings the total paid to 
beneficiaries and policyholders in 86 
years to $369,068,197 —dollars provided 
when most needed. 


NO GREATER PROBLEM EXISTS than Amer- 
ica’s need for homes. In 1946, Guardian 
expects to expand its financing of home 
construction, to work toward more good 
homes, reasonably priced. Guardian 
loan correspondents in 28 cities will 
gladly discuss your proble:n with you. 


IT WON'T HAPPEN HERE IF all America 
fights inflation untiringly. Life insur- 
ance is a mighty anti-inflation weapon. 
Every dollar of the record $19,254,958 
you paid in Guardian premiums in 1945 
added more power to the nation’s battle 
against runaway prices, 


1945 TOPPED ALL RECORDS in a 
decade of Guardian growth. With 
an all-time high on Dec. 31 of 
$624,345,020 of insurance in force, 
backed by a record $208,146,115 of 
assets, your Guardian insurance dol- 
lars are doing a bigger job than 
ever—for you, for industry, for the 
homeowner, for the nation. 


* o * 


This report, of course, is not a finan- 
cial statement. For a copy of the 86th 
Annual Report and Statement, call 
or write any Guardian office. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Home Office: 50 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y. 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


Guardian of American Families for 86 Years 
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New Hotels Soon? 


That is what the owners of 
existing hostelries are afraid of 
Association warns of periis that 
can beset boom-time builders. 


For the past few years the incipal 
worry of the hotel industry })\\ bee 
finding accommodations for the ‘ood of 
dollar-happy patrons who storied j 
lobbies. 

Now the owners of inns are ‘ooking 

into a future charged with a differen: 
and less exhilirating anxiety. Aj a ¢. 
sult, the American Hotel Assn. was di: 
tributing this week an elaborate wam. 
ing against “unwarranted new hotel con. 
struction” when materials again be. 
come available. 
e@ What They Fear—Obviously the jn. 
trenched owners feared that their roar. 
ing prosperity would attract attention of 
well-padded investors and promoters 
who would stimulate a postwar hotel. 
building boom like that of the thunder. 
ing twenties. Not only would such a 
promotion dilute the available patron- 
age, but considering the shabby condi- 
tion of many existing hotels (due to 
labor and material shortages) new hotels 
would have a considerable edge in eye 
appeal. - 

In a letter to editors, J. E. Frawley, 

president of the hotel association, waves 
a red lantern, After pointing out that 
accumulated savings make a situation 
similar to that following the first World 
War, he asserts that many communities 
were plagued during the slump by con- 
struction of ill-advised hotels. ‘The after- 
math saw “81% of the nation’s hotels 
in bankruptcy, reorganization or fore- 
closure” and the “savings of thousands 
of investors were wiped out.” 
e What the War Did—A study of the 
hotel field released by the association te- 
veals statistics that should make a pro- 
moter’s mouth water. It shows that 
America’s hotels (estimated to be worth 
five billion dollars) are operating “at a 
fair profit” for the first time in 20 years. 
Earnings “available for return on value 
of property” were 1.83% in 194, 
7.68% in 1943, First sharp war gains 
came in 1942, when sales hit $1,100, 
000,000, a 30% increase above the 
average of the four prewar years. Sales 
rose to $1,400,000,000 in 1943 and to 
$1,500,000,000 in 1944, which was 
50% better than 1929. 

But Frawley points out that costs 
have risen with the soaring wartime 
sales. Thus the prewar publican figured 
he had reached his break-even point (the 
juncture where income balanced fixed 
capital charges and operating costs 
when he had 65% room occuparcy. 
The present break-even point is ove! 
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(HU (Ci AIR MAIL PAPER FOR BUSINESS 


Let the distant-going correspondence of your 
corporation be specially suited to fly the airways 
economically. Let Ecusta air mail paper, made 
by a new process direct from linen flax fibre, 
also symbolize the importance of your “Via Air 
Mail” letters. Look for the Ecusta watermark. 


Ecusta fine flax air mail and business paper 
is readily available through leading paper 
merchants from coast-to-coast. Call in your 
stationer, printer or engraver now and ask him 
to show you specimens of this high quality letter- 
head paper. Or write us and we will cheerfully 
mail samples of Ecusta paper to you. 


Fine Flax Writing + Fine Flax Air Mail 
Bible Paper + 


ECUSTA PAPER CORPORATION 


PISGAH FOREST - 


Thin Paper Specialties 


NORTH CAROLINA 


80% occupancy and is still ris; 
occupancy now is at 90% wl 
practical limit. 
e Some Reminders—Overly 
vestors are warned that f; 
through 1940, the “era of 
occupancy hit 66% in only 
At the bottom in 1932 the { 
51%. They are also told that 
hotel has a big edge in the 
investment in building. Estab! 
telries have been through the 
many of them being dehydrat: 
times. Building costs are mix 
now. It is estimated that it 
quire $21,900,000 to duplicate 
tel New Yorker which cost $17,” 
The association is especial; 


of a resumption of the old hom 
hoop-la by which oversize hotc! 


erected in small cities on coi 


nunity 


financing. Usually some slicker watered 
his values with a heavy hand and «. 
caped with a goodly commission |e wing 
the unsuspecting town saddled with q 
hotel too ambitious for its normal 
needs. 


e And Taxes, Too?—The hotel associs. 
tion reminds outsiders that the 


NATURAL “ZERO CHAMBER” 


To test aviation fuels at high altitud: 
and in extreme cold in actual flight 
means heavy, bulky equipment; 
equally difficult is the construction 
ot a “zero chamber” on the ground, 
because six tons of refrigerated air an 
hour are needed. Army Air Force 


r 
engineers and the University of Colo HM tec] 
tado Engineering Experiment Station $50 
solved the problem of installing an! 
open. air test cell (above) at Taber 9" 
nash, Colo, (alt. 8,337 ft.), where na of 
ture provided frigid conditions in the teri 
winter. Only drawback: The engine’s Hof i 
noise disturbed villagers. . 
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ble tax gatherers have been busy, hack- 
g away at profits. Moreover, the war 
ortages made upkeep impossible dur- 
> q period of unprecedented wear and 
af. tt is estimated that more than 
1,000,000,000 will be required to re- 
jbilitate the properties, and that an 
jditional $360,000,000 must be spent 
new equipment and supplies. 

Reports from all over verify the ap- 
rehensions concerning new building. 
outing and planning are especially ac- 
ive on the Pacific Coast. Statler repre- 
ntatives are touring the region and are 
nsidering the possibility of building 
ne or two new hotels there. In San 
ancisco, plans have been announced 
or a 35-story apartment hotel and a 
4story luxury hotel. 
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Cooperation that produced 
e A-bomb gets recognition as 
ongress debates the problems 
of controlling its result. 


ASSOCI4- 
: INe€xor- 


To the men, the companies, and the 
nstitutions that cooperated to loose the 
atomic bomb on the world, there came 
his week ceremonial recognition of the 
nquestioned technical and engineering 
pchievements that were the, means to 
hat resoundingly questioned end. 

Joint Award—At New York’s Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, the seventh bien- 
jal Award for Chemical Engineering 
hievement was presented by Chem- 
cal & Metallurgical Engineering (a Mc- 
raw-Hill publication) to the famed 
Manhattan Engineer District. The 
honor was shared by the 97 prime con- 
tractors and 20 universities that played 
ajor roles in the two-billion-dollar 
adventure. 
Men of science and industry heard 
Maj. Gen. Leslie R. Groves, command- 
ing general of the Manhattan District, 
describe the project as opening to the 
world “a new field for further scientific 
development,” as offering “new engi- 
neering principles, precision equipment, 
and revolutionary techniques.” 
¢ “More Potent”—They heard President 
James Bryant Conant (cover) of Harvard 
University, one of the galaxy of top 
civilian advisers to Gen. Groves, appraise 
their cooperation as a more potent 
Laie force than the bomb. 
And they listened as P. C. Keith, 

Colo technical director responsible for the 
ation #§$500,000,000 gaseous diffusion plant at 
1 an Oak Ridge, Tenn., detailed the engi- 
‘aber: fq 2¢eting obstacles surmounted in the suc- 
na ful application of this. process (one 
~ "Hof four) of producing fissionable ma- 
J the terial for delivery in | ae In his talk 
sin€ $ # of how science and industry had joined 

to meet the need for unprecedented 


ER" 


titude 
flight 
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ound, 
ut an 
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Good trick... 
and how to do it 


RY making a strong string from a'strip of paper. Twist 


it quickly and it breaks. Go slow and the string is un- 


evenly wound, full of weak spots. 


Faced with this problem, but on a big-volume production 
basis, G. L. Brownell, Inc., a builder of paper-twisting 
machinery, called in Robbins & Myers engineers. 


To pay out for the user, he said, a machine had to have 
as many as 96 spindles, or “‘fliers.’’ Each flier must be able 
to start and stop separately from all the others. Every flier 
must start slowly enough to prevent paper breakage caused 


by sudden acceleration. 


Solving the problem, R & M engineers developed a small, 
low-starting-torque motor that drives each flier individually, 
that ups production and prevents paper breakage. If you 
are having motor trouble, outline your problem and ad- 
dress it in confidence to the Motor Sales Department, 
Robbins & Myers, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. You will not 
be obligated. 


ROBBINS & MYERS . INC. SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


In Canada: Robbins « Myers Co. of Canada, Ltd., Brantford, Ontarie 
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How they get 


As a kid, he credits tops and 
debits marbles... learns how to 
balance books in high school... 
sweats out a long, tough accounting 
course in a recognized school... 
spends years at public accounting, 
then passes a brain-wringing exam 
(about 85% of candidates fail) and 
a searching character analysis—to 
gain the C. P. A. certificate. 

The modern Accounting firm 
...whose members have rugged 
education, broad basic background, 
business experience in many lines, 


ae 
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AMERIGAN INSTITUTE 
Of ATCOUNTANTS 


is today’s indispensable consultant 
to industry. Analyzing the past 
figures, they lay the ground for 
future policies. Smart companies 
profitably consult the CPA not once 
a year but regularly to perk profits, 
prevent losses. 


McBee is not an accounting 
firm... but our products and 
methods, plus experience of 40 
years, help provide the fresh facts 
upon which accountants base their 
findings. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cities 


pumps, valves, diffusion ba: 
control instruments of unbeli 
ciency, they caught the kc 
ident Conant’s conviction. 

@ While Washington Deba*:.—\\ 
the promise was celebrate \ 
York, the threat behind it 

for teamwork in Washingt 
Congress struggled over a p1 
controlling what science an 
had wrought. 

The Senate (McMahon) 5S) 
Committee on Atomic Power 
pleted its hearings on legislati: 
domestic control of atomic p 
is expected to recommend appropri; 
legislation in two or three wecks. Th, 
House Rules Committee stil! dali: 
with the Army-supported May-Johny; 
bill, drafted for the same pur] se by 
along lines sharply different from thos 
the Senate group has been following 
e Cue to Action—The McMahon « 
mittee will probably take its cue from 
a McMahon bill already in the hoppe: 
That measure would make the prody:. 
tion of fissionable materials (the sty 
of bombs and perhaps of industn 
power) a government monopoly and ; 
quire that the present production plant 
now operated under contract by pr 
industry, be run by a civilian « 
sion. The May-Johnson bill wo: 
mit private industry to make fission 
materials under license. (Both 
permit private exploitation of « 
using fissionable materials, but the \ 
Mahon model would require pay: 
of a royalty in such cases.) 

The “security” issue stands out m 

sharply in the Washington debate. T! 
May-Johnson bill would authorize it 
proposed administrator (presumably a: 
Army man such as Gen. Groves) t 
issue drastic rules on security, and 1 
research involving release of significant 
quantities of atomic power materia 
could be undertaken except by govem- 
ment license. 
e Security—At the other extreme, the 
McMahon bill, calling for commission 
control over atomic power exploitation 
would put no festrictions upon researc! 
except to require conformity to safet 
regulations, and provide no security d 
rectives beyond those of the espionag: 
act. (In effect, the question of secunt 
would arise only in conjunction wit! 
A-bombs or other atomic military ¢ 
vices.) 

Indications are that, in following the 
McMahon bill, the Senate group x 
tighten up its security sections, since the 
mass of the public is still convinced 
that there is an over-all “secret” that 
must be protected—despite the arg 
ments of atomic scientists that the secret 
is chiefly one of engineering and pr 
duction know-how rather than a matter 
of fundamental knowledge. 


e Information Wanted—Those who at 
y 


tended the Award Dinner in New York 
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HOLIDAY has struck a new and gay note in the American 
mind. Its big pages, rich in color, are a parade of fresh ideas 
for getting more bounce out of life. Stimulating, zesty articles 
on play, travel and fun awaken the holiday spirit. 
HOLIDAY readers are in a spending mood. And it goes 
without saying — HOLIDAY readers have money to spend! 


The advertising pages of HOLIDAY are a gallery displaying 
many of America’s most distinguished products. 


HOLIDAY, tnDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
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HELICOPTERS—HOW SOON? 
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This Army XR-8 helicopter and its military successors, designed and 
produced by Kellett, are helping us prepare to produce advanced heli- 
copters to fit the needs of commerce and industry. Sixteen years of air- 
craft manufacturing experience equip us to understand those needs, and 


to approach the helicopter’s future confidently. 


" No longer is the helicopter’s flying flexibility questioned. It is being 
demonstrated every day. Any well-designed helicopter is completely at 
home flying forward, backward or sidewise, taking off and landing 
vertically in open land or water space of tennis-court size—hovering 
motionless within talking distance of the ground. The same helicopter 
travels acrgss Country at speeds greater than your car can hold on an 
express highway. 

The day may not be far away when helicopters, developed from 
present models, will perform many money-saving, time-saving tasks. 
Aerial surveys and patrols, crop-dusting, repair and relief missions, 
mineral and petroleum exploration and the transportation of passengers 


or goods will afford countless opportunities to do the job better by helicopter. 


Kellett’s immediate objective is to develop helicopters with adequate 
range, Capacity and stamina to meet exacting requirements. That is a 
goal worth reaching. We intend to attain it as rapidly as possible. 


KELLETT AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, UPPER DARBY, PA. 


KELLETT 


HELICOPTERS 


Attaining High C 


Tomatoes raised in Fresn: cay | 
have nearly three times as 
vitamin C as tomatoes gro: | 
Rhode Island. 

So reports Dr. Henry Bo 
professor of biochemistry ‘ | 
California Institute of Te 
ogy, in the current issue of \\ est. | 
ern Grower & Shipper. ‘Th. tc. | 
port is based on research oy | 
under way at the U. S. Plant. So; 
& Nutrition Laboratory, |t . 
N. Y. Borsook has done 3c!) 
original work in mass and i 
trial feeding research, inch 
development of the multipu: 
meal, a dehydrated food which 
may be served as soup or stew or 
used as a meat extender (B\\- 
May12’45,p22). 

Tomatoes from different | 
ties were found to have thiese 
amounts of vitamin C, in milli 
grams per 100 grams of fresh ripe 
fruit: 

Madison, Wis. ......... 1S é 
NS Se a eee . 10.7 
op ee 14] 
gg ae ee See 
ae ee re § 
pS OS . Is | 
Lafayette, Ind. ....... 7 | 


Sunlight makes the diffe TETICE 
Decisive experiments involved 
transferring growing tomato 
plants from sun to shade, and 
shade to sun, at different stages 
of maturity. Fruit that matured 
in the sun had 50% more vita- 
min C than that matured in thc 


shade. 


4 


without inside knowledge of the de. 
velopments that had inspired Gen 
Groves’ laudatory statements on the new 
techniques evolved in producing fission- 
able materials were left in the dark by 
his praise. 

For, as yet, the Army has not scen fit 
to release data even on such items 4: 
the “miraculous” pumps, valves, and in- 
strumentation that came along with 
the bomb. 

Some hope of swift enlightenment 
was engendered when the Tolman Com: 
mittee, comprising scientists named to 
advise Gen. Groves on the matter of 
releasing such information, announced 
that it had been “informed that the 
Manhattan District has recently taken 
steps toward implementing the recom- 
mendations we have made” (BW-—TF'eb 
16’46,p7). 

But the suspicion prevails that the 
Army will prefer to await congress! mal 
action on atomic energy controls. !0 
any event, the general stood pat in New 
York. 
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‘ilver Has Its Day 


| Peak use and tight supply 

| Encourage miners to fight for a 

ateli. | igher price as manufacturers 
| sek to tap Treasury hoard. 


Silver once more is the center of a 
litical feud, the bitterness of which 
out of all proportion to the metal’s 
mportance in the country’s economy. 
How They Line Up—New England 
oducers of tableware and other silver 
roducts are fighting for extension of 
e legislation allowing the Treasury 
» sell the white metal at 71.11¢ an oz. 
Western mining interests, whose con- 
essional weight is particularly strong 
the Senate, are reasserting with all 
e old-time zeal that silver is money 

nd to price it as anything else is un- 
ocali- oly. At least, behind this protestation 
these | [hey are seeking higher prices for do- 
milli- | estically mined metal. 

If at First—First the House passed a 
easure to continue the Green act be- 
ond its expiration date of Dec. 31, 
145. The act authorizes the Treasury 
sell silver which isn’t earmarked for 
monetization at 71.11¢ for use in in- 
ustry and the arts. This measure still 
bnguishes in the Senate Banking & 
urrency Committee (which has six 
mining-state members). 

Sen. Robert F. Wagner (D.-N. Y.), 
ommittee chairman, was pushing the 
easure until he suffered a pneumonia 
ttack. Since his recovery, Wagner has 
been in Florida recuperating. 

Try, Try Again—But manufacturers, 
inched by the steadily tightening mar- 
et with the Treasury’s offers withdrawn 
because Of expiration of the Green 
easure, grew restive. A rider was 
itched to the ‘Treasury-Post Office 
oo bill. This measure passed 
¢ House a few days ago and in due 
ourse will come up for consideration 
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irk by pf the Senate Finance Committee 
which has five mining-state members 
-en fit plus Oklahoma’s Elmer ‘“‘A-Little-Infla- 
ms as fttion” Thomas). 
nd in While Wagner’s committee was con- 
with fBidering the legislation, he predicted a 
price Aare and passage of the 
iment #™#measure, The trade then figured a new 
Com- §eiling around $1 an oz.—about half 
ed to Mway between the present 71.11¢ and 
er of MMthe “statutory” price at $1.29 an oz. 
inced which represents the well-worn 16 to | 
t the MMatio to gold at the pre-Roosevelt gold 
taken Mquotation of $20.67. 


com: {§* What Will Bowles Say?—But bets on 
-Feb. J $1 price came befo:e Chester Bowles 

and OPA won their fight for a tough 
- the f§pnice policy. Now it becomes a matter 
ional f§of wait and see—and domestic produc- 
». In ets won’t sell any silver until they do 
New fice. (Foreign producers, with world 
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OUT OUR WAY 


WHY, THAT | YEH, DUMB LIKE A FOX! Y 
THREE TIMES THIS WEEK HE 
TOLD TH’ KID TO SPREAD 
SPEEDI-DRI UNDER HIS MA- 
CHINE, BUT TH’ KID DIDN'T DO 
IT--SO HE WAITED UNTIL HE 


NO ONE CAN SAY HE'S A RAT, 
SQUEALER ER TATTLE- ~“ 
TALE? TH’ KID WILL DO 
HIS OWN SQUEALIN’ 


A\ Dy 


DIRECT ACTION FRWWLIAMS 


Men who work with machines like Sprepi-Dri . . . they know the 
danger present when floors are glaze-slick with oil- and grease-deposits, 
just waiting for an unwary step. They like Speepi-Dri because it lays a 
carpet of safety underfoot . . . making all types of floors safe for walking, 
safe for working. And when Speep1-Drt is swept-up, it takes with it all 
grease- and oil-sludge. In time, it will bring up even ancient deposits 
. .. leaving floors as clean as an old maid’s kitchen. 


In addition, Speepi-Dri . . . the granular, oil-thirsty absorbent . . . is 
economy-wise! No complicated machinery . . . no trained personnel . . . 
is required to apply Speepi-Dri. Because one man can do all the work 
necessary with Speept-Dri, it releases cleaning-personnel for other, more 
productive work. It pushes production up, by keeping men on the job 
. . . free from the hazards of slips and falls. In addition, Sperpi-Drr 
reduces the danger of flash-fires . . . for SpeEp1-Drt will not readily burn, 
even when oil-soaked! 


a Get the full story of SPEEDI 
East — Safety & Maintenance Co., Dri today. just write 
Inc., New York 1, N. Y. “gpeept-DRI” on your let- 
South, Midwest & West Coast— terhead or business ¢ ard 
Waverly Petroleum Products Co., for complete details and a 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. free, generous sample. 


© SPEED DRI 


OIL AND GREASE ABSORBENT 
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FOR A SAFER HOME 


‘The republican swallow had been building little gray homes in the West long 
before the first pioneer arrived in his prairie schooner. Plastering with mud, this 
<areful artisan learned to achieve built-in security through sealing. 

The same principle is used by industrial engineers to give the final ounce of 
protection to vital bearings and gears. National Oil 
Seals are built to hold in the lubricants and hold out 
flying abrasives, creeping dust and moisture. Built in 
the world’s largest plants devoted solely to problems 
of oil retention, National Oil Seals are saving millions 
of dollars in oil and equipment on shafts all over the 
world. 

Look to National for the newest in oil-seal con- 
struction. Your inquiry implies no obligation. 1128 


NATIONAL MOTOR BEARING CO., INC. 


General Offices: Redwood City, Calif.« Plants: Redwood City, Calif., 
Van Wert, Ohio « Los Angeles, Calif. (Arrowhead Rubber Company) 


NATIONAL 


OIL AND FLUID SEALS 


WHEREVER SHAFTS MOVE, THERE’S A NATIONAL OJL SEAL TO RETAIN THE LUBRICANT 
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prices edging above the U.S. q 
aren't anxious to ship to thi: 
either.) 

This deadlock has been som 

the making. On the demand : 
in industry and the arts last yc. }; 
record of 140,000,000 oz. Ti, + 
pares with about 30,000,000 in 4 g00d 
prewar year. 
@ CPA Sees a Deficit—Chances re 4} 
1946 demand will fall no m 
10% short of the record set list yex 
The Civilian Production Adi inist; 
tion expects supply to be soriething 
like 30,000,000 oz. under demand up 
less the Treasury plugs the gap (BW_ 
Dec.29°45,p9). 

Some months ago, noting the high 
rate of consumption (BW--Scp.8'45. 
p49), foreign producers began acitat 
for a boost in the U.S. ceiling on wor; 
silver from 45¢ an oz. to the Treasury; 
71.11¢ for domestic metal. 

This finally was done, but it didn’t 
bring industrial users the silv 
needed (BW—Nov.3'45,p10). The fig 
for federal relief followed. Simultar 
ously the Senate mining bloc has red. 
ized the time was ripe to force action on 
higher prices. After all, nobody from the 
West was likely to rest very quictly so 
long as foreign silver was bringing 
much in this country as the Treasun 
was paying for the product of our own 
mines. 
e Plenty on Hand—The Treasury had 
436,000,000 oz. of “free” silver around 
the turn of the year. Since then, the 
monetization of 183,000,000 has been 
authorized, but the remaining unear- 
marked supply would pretty nearly meet 
all the country’s requirements for 1946 HM toy 
and 1947. 

Meanwhile, you can’t get silver even 
in the silver country. A concern in 
Boulder, Colo., appealed to nearby 
producers through the local chamber ay 
of commerce lest about 100 people in 
its shop be thrown out of work—and it 
didn’t get the silver. Gambling houses # S® 
in Nevada and Montana are using an\ 
effort short of mayhem to make win- 
ners carry off their gains in folding 
money instead of the traditional “cart 
wheels.” ne 
@ Maybe It Is Worth $2.18—While the 
wrangling goes on, there is the half i yw, 
facetious suggestion that the mining 
states really are pikers: Why shouldnt 
silver demand its rightful 16-1 ratio of 
$2.18 on the present gold price of $3) @ re 
instead of the modest statutory price al 
of $1.29 at gold’s old quotation ot 
$20°67? 

On the serious side, bullion dealers 
feel that anyone interested in the fu- 
ture well being of silver will stop yell- 
ing for a higher price. They recall how 
the white metal was bid up to $1.39 in 
1919—and a year later was going beg: 
ging at 55¢ under a deluge of metal out 


of Asia’s hoards. 
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Eliminates dead-weight, 
allows extra payload 


Tus framework of low-alloy, high- 


Vv meet 

' 1940 Bl tensile steel increases the carrying capacity 
+ even Of Fruehauf’s big Aerovan. As shown here 
mM in color, structural members are slender and 
nearby @ light in weight, yet they are extremely tough 
one and corrosion resistant. Members of carbon 


steel, to be equally as durable, would neces- 
sarily be much thicker and heavier. 

An ideal steel, used in this and similar 
types of construction, is Youngstown’'s Yoloy 
~a nickel-copper alloy of outstanding tough- 
ness and also high in corrosion resistance. 
Yoloy’s greater strength permits maximum 
weight saving which can quickly result in 
increased revenue from bigger payloads. 
And its remarkable ability to resist corrosion 
recommends Yoloy especially for vehicles 
and equipment that must perform in severely 
corrosive service. 

This high-tensile steel is now available in 
sheets, plates, strip, bars and tubular pro- 
ducts. Write, wire or phone us for full in- THE YOUNGSTOWN 
formation on Yoloy. SENERAL OF! 


"Oweners of ths Frushenl Aaroven find it » ware 
 fitable trailer to operate because they haul joes 
_@ead-weight and more payload. Photos by 

ourtesy of Fruehauf Trailer Co., Detroit 


SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 
; YC IGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
Export Offices - 500 Fift} venue, New York City 


. 


ALLOY AND YOLOY STEEES 


e) CARBON L 
Sheets -Pipe ar T ar | icts -Plate 1it-Bars ke -Tin 


Plate-Electrolyt Tin Plate-Rods-Wire-Nails-Tie Plates and 


»4 


for 


ar traffic roads 


were expendable 


Overloaded trucks pounding 
day and night over highways 
built years ago for far lighter 
traffic, have taken their toll—but 
war traffic had to move. The 
highways were expendable. 

The older concrete roads had 
long since paid for themselves. 
Adequate maintenance might 
have kept some of them in serv- 
ice for many more years, but 
under war conditions that was 
impossible. Now they must be 
rebuilt. 

Along with needed recon- 
struction and relocation, a tre- 
mendous job faces highway 
departments in providing new 


adequate facilities for the ex- 
panding peacetime traffic which 
is inevitable in the years ahead. 

New concrete pavements de- 
signed for increased volume and 
weights of trucks, buses and cars, 
will serve highway transporta- 
tion needs of the future at low 
annual cost as they have in the 


And for all but the lighter 
traffic roads and streets, con- 
crete usually costs less to build 
than any other pavement of equal 
load-carrying capacity. That fact 
plus low maintenance expense, 
gives low annual cost—the true 
measure of pavement economy. 


In sections of the country where calcium and sodium 
chlorides are likely to be used for ice and snow re- 
moval, be sure to build your concrete pavements with 


AIR-ENTRAINING PORTLAND CEMENT. 
This new product is the answer of research to the problem 


of pavement scaling. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 3a-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago i0, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 
. » » through scientific research and engineering field work 
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Better Golf Ba'ls 


Neoprene product 5 no 
generally available for ivilis, 
use, but natural rubber w on’t be 
back on fairways before 1947 


It’s a tossup who is more 
the government to release th. 
1,000 tons of natural rubber + wy 
take to restore golf ball prodition 4 
its prewar scale—34,580,000 balls } 
Dept. of Commerce statistics w \\ich ¢h; 
industry considers exaggerated. 

The manufacturers would love it }y. 
cause they could sell every ball the 
could make for the next two years. Eye, 
the dub player would cheerily give ¢ 


balls in his caddy bag to his kids and es 
stand in the male equivalent of a nylon 4 
stocking line for a ball as lively as thei. 
one he once in 1938 knocked ? set 
straight yards—downhill, and by shee — 


accident. 

e The Outlook—The manufacturers are 

realistic about prospects. They knoy 

that at best it will almost certainly } 

1947 before their natural rubber bal 

can be back again on the fairways 
The best product they now can offer 
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POLE PROBE 


Repair crews can determine in 2 
minutes the soundness of wood in 
telephone or power poles by a de 
vice developed by Homer Dana 
(above) of the engineering staff of 
State College of Washington in co- 
operation with Washington Water 
Power Co., Spokane. By turning 2 
crank, the operator drives a screw 
prod into the pole; resistance offered 
by sound or rotten wood is auto 
matically recorded on a graph. 
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the synthetic ball, made of Neoprene. 
is is the first year civilians have had 
ess to more than a trickle of these. 
sifers will find them a vast improve- 
‘nt over wartime rebuilt balls. 
, 4. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc., expects 
nt bell have rubber center balls in produc- 
1947" 30 days after rubber is released. 
1. ne plant is training labor, will be ready 
: full production in March. 
For Civilian Trade—During the war, 
nalding’s synthetic balls went entirely 
Army and Navy rehabilitation cen- 
;. Worthington also made synthetics 
; this use. Now both these firms, and 
yshnet Process Co. are turning out 
thetic balls for the civilian trade. 
A wide difference has existed in syn- 
etic balls, just as in the earlier syn- 
etic tires. As makers master the art, 
<ults become more nearly uniform, but 
‘NGM ey still are unlike natural rubber balls. 
* Tyloniie defect is that they are less lively 
1 >cqqp temperature drops. 
~ ." Spalding intends to continue experi- 
y sheer enting with synthetics, but will make 
ly natural rubber balls after it can get 
ae be material. Understandably, it intends 
ake fa b make only top quality brands while 
or halk 7 remains scarce after the ban is 
~ BRited. 
om Reprocessing—Wartime —_ reprocessed 
ON“ lls were made by salvaging and recoat- 
ig the centers of old balls. Varying 
ickness of the cement coating pre- 
ated uniformity of performance. Few 
kers ever bothered with reprocessing 
hen rubber could be had. 
The black market in golf balls has 
ten brisk but not extensive in the past 
yo years. Bigtime pros and amateurs 
ould pay $5 for a 75¢ prewar ball. 


OOTLEG MINING ENDED 


Pennsylvania has finally written finis 
the problem of bootleg coal mining 
depression-born practice that plagued 
anthracite industry throughout the 
ities (BW—Mar.23'40,p25). Unem- 
wed miners, digging near-surface coal 
om nonoperating - without regard 
) the property rights of the owners, 
duced at the peak of bootleg opera- 
os an estimated 9,000,000 tons of 
ala year from about 3,000 pits. 

The state attempted to crack down 
1 the bootleg operations in two ways: 
y negotiating lease agreements be- 
een the miners and the owners where- 
y the owner received a royalty for 
Dana gery ton sold, and by arrest of miners 
of 0 refused to agree to such arrange- 
ents. But little effect was noted until 
,,.. ee War's dual drain on mine manpower 
ater ithe draft and the lure of higher-paid 
ig 4 Mdustries—relieved the economic pres- 
crew fe behind the bootlegging. 

ered Cov. Edward Martin announced last 
eck that only 398 free-lance pits are 
W in operation, all under royalty 
Teements, 
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OU R NEW MOTO-MIRROR ¥ 


CQALUALS 
THE CONDITION 
OF YOUR CAR 


Stor, 
fla 


‘Im Hearing ALE, 


. .. and when I step on the gas it sort of coughs; when I 
climb a hill I have to shift gears; and when I crawl along in 
traffic it bucks, jerks and overheats. What's your guess?” 


We don’t guess any more, Mr. Black. Let’s drive your car 
on our new Moto-Mirror, just the way you drive it on the 
road, while we isolate and test each unit. In 10 minutes we'll 
know exactly what's wrong, there'll be no guesswork about it! 


After we've fixed whatever is wrong, we'll tune your 
car to its peak performance . . . again on the Moto-Mirror. 
This dynamometer enables us to duplicate all road conditions 
right in our shop — that’s what eliminates the guesswork. 


After the tune-up you'll see for yourself the improvement in 
understandable terms of increased horsepower. Back of the 
wheel, you'll enjoy the top performance originally built into 
your car and all the pleasure and economy that go with it. 


We think that’s the kind of Herky Says: “Moto- 


H , Mirror takes out the 
service most Car - ae amend want, wheeze and puts in 
Mr. Black. And that’s why the — eee 

= service shop will have 
we bought the Moto-Mirror  3°iho Mirror pretty 
—so we could give it to you. —soom now.” 


MOTO-MIRROR is the first practical service dynamometer. It is simple to 
operate, easy to install and priced within the reach of any service shop. 


a | MANUFACTURERS 

oF 

1 U | STEAM GENERATORS 
i | | CHASSIS AND ENGINE 


DYNAMOMETERS, 
KERRICK KL EANERS, 


M A N U F A Gy U RIN G MYDRAULIC VALVES 
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PRODUCTION 


Reinforced Plastics Go to Town 


Materials that can be shaped readily to provide high strength 
with light weight are finding ever-expanding uses in such lines as 
housing components, home furnishings, and industrial equipment. 


Out of the urgent wartime need for 
new fabricating materials and methods 
has come a healthy new branch of the 
rapidly growing plastics industry. This 
offshoot, which is holding the interest 
of many designers, engineers, and manu- 
facturers, concerns itself with reinforced 
plastics which can be molded into 
curved shapes under low pressure and 
at low temperature. 

Some in the industry say that these 
materials mean as much to the plastics 
industry as reinforced concrete meant 
to the construction industry when it 
was introduced. 

e Types of Material—These readily 
shapable materials include not only the 
laminates, which are built up layer by 
laver over a form and then treated wit 

heat and pressure to fuse them into 
one piece and harden them, but also 
the nonlaminated fiber-reinforced plas- 
tics which can be shaped in a large 
mold. 

It is the high strength, light weight, 
corrosion resistance, and ease of fabri- 
cation in large pieces of complex shape 
that make these materials outstandingiy 
useful for special applications. Some- 
thing of Jenniihes salaheabel plastic 
may be as strong as aluminum, yet 
weigh only half as much. 
¢ Boat Hulls—Fabric-reinforced plastic 
boat hulls at least 22 ft. long have been 
made in one piece without expensive 
molds or presses or a great deal of skilled 
labor, and there is no apparent reason 
why 50-ft. boats cannot be built as 
readily. 

These materials, however, are not a 
direct substitute for metal. Designers 
recommend them where the material 
and the fabrication technique are ideally 
suited to the job. It is generally believed 
that they cannot compete with metal 
stampings in the mass-production in- 
dustries, such as the standard passenger 
automobile body field, for once such a 
production line is tooled the cost of the 
material and the labor will be less for 
metal than for the plastics. Neverthe- 
less, at least two automobile manufac- 
turers have been experimenting with 
plastic bodies. 

e Where Advantage Lies—In small run 
production, such as the manufacture of 
a few thousand machine housings or 
special bodies for station wagons, trucks, 
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or sport model cars, it may be a differ- 
ent story. Since expensive machine tools 
and dies are not needed to form the 
plastics, they may have an advantage 
on a fabricating cost basis in these ap- 
plications. Sometimes, too, there will 
be a saving in labor. 

A wooden boat or a kitchen chair, to 
take specific examples, are made of 
many pieces that must be individually 
shaped and put together. A reinforced 
plastic boat or chair is constructed in 
one piece from a few sheets which go 
into the laminate. One manufacturer 
has built two 17-ft. plastic boat hulls 
an hour with eight laborers. 
eIn Production—The possibilities of 
the moldable, reinforced, low-pressure 
plastics are best illustrated by the prod- 
ucts made of them. Now in production, 
or about to be released, are prefabri- 
cated houses, wall paneling, doors, win- 
dow sashes and frames, and solid sheet 
roofing in the housing field. Among the 
industrial and commercial products are 
machine housings, large radio cabinets, 
radar housings, baking panels for refrig- 
erators, electronic insulation, and struc- 


A baby stroller body (left), one of the new plastic products, typifies fiber 
reinforced molded plastic construction in which lamination is not necessan 
An experimental automobile fender (right) of glass-fiber-reinforced laminat 
represents a feeler in a field now dominated by metal stampings. 


tural parts, chairs, outside ep, 
antenna housings for aircraft. 

Made for the home are 
drainboards, serving trays, 
lawn furniture (which ‘wea 
tests indicate will not deteri 
years), thermo-bucket ice dis; 
baby basinettes and strollers 
¢ For Sportsmen—Plastic p: 
sportsmen include boats to b. ma 
at least five companies, a light weighs. 
rod, and football helmets. — 

In the miscellaneous clas: are | 
gage and coffins, the latter so jig}; 
they have to be weighted to satis 
psychological quirk. 

This cradle-to-grave line of prog 
can be made from the _low-prev 
laminating resins included in 
general types: (1) phenol formaldehy; 
(2) amines (urea, thio urea, and 
mine formaldehyde), (3) thermoset 
ester resins. Depending upon the 
used, the pressures for proper lamin 
tion usually range from 4} to 500 > 
and the temperatures up to about 3 
F., although some thermoplastic tes; 
have been adapted to air hardening 
© Reinforcement—These resins may | 
reinforced with glass cloth, sisal, pape 
various grades of woven fabrics, wo 
veneer, wood fibers, and even metal. | 
decorative purposes, a fabric with 
printed design may be used. 

Plastic bonded plywood, from whi 
aircraft parts and boats have been bui 
is considered to be one of the low-pr 
sure reinforced laminates. That cat 
gory includes such materials as { 
honeycomb sandwich, in which hone 
comb-shaped resin impregnated paper 
fabric is bonded to plywood or plywo 
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CANADA: THE PHILIP CAREY CO., LTD, 


_~ Asmart way to 
make air qo quietly! 


cuct gives air conditioning the 
“silent treatment” . . . no duct rumble and 
“telephoning” of fan and other noises. Because 
it’s 40% -50% quieter, Careyduct can handle 
higher velocities than ordinary duct. Where 
the latter may have a maximum capacity of 
1400 feet a minute, Careyduct of comparable 
size will easily handle 2500 feet a minute. 


Wherever quietness is especially desirable, 
Careyduct will deliver it, along with other basic 
performance advantages. 


A Careyduct engineer is available to work 
with you, your architect and air conditioning 
contractor. Simply write — 


PHILIP CAREY MANUFACTURING CO., Lockland, CINCINNATI 15, OHIO 


2 mee mee eee ee eee 
@ OFFICE AND FACTORY: LENNOXVILLE, P. Q. 


yduct * Industrial Insulations * Rock Wool Insulation * Asbestos Shingles and 
ding * Asphalt Shingles and Roofings * Burit-up Roofing * Roof Coatings and Cements * Woterproofing Materials * Asphalt Tile Flooring * Pipeline 
* Expansion Joint * Asbestos Wallboard and Sheathing * Corrugated Asbestos Roofing and Siding * Miami-Carey Bathroom Cabinets dnd Accessories 


be 

eo% TO 50% QUIETER™ DUCT AND INSULATION 
creyduct “shushes” fast ore combined in prefabri- 
moving air. j cated units. 


asbestos. Approved by Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories. 


streamlined surface tokes 
ony kind of finish. 


WON'T BURN — made of | GOOD LOOKING — *™mooth 


_ Sins ARE Sct Ee IRA 
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FAST INSTALLATION by ony 
qualified sheet metal worker, 
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products for industry 


| ==> 


LEAKPROOF —sPeciol joint 
construction and seal pre- 


vents leoks. 


| 
| 
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FRISCO | 


\ 


Sensational new freight sched- 
ules cut shipping time up to 
24 hours! These plus time-sav- 
ing loading innovations, plus 
600 new freight cars of revo- 
lutionary design, are making 
Frisco Faster Freight faster 
than ever before! For the finest 
in freight service and passen- 
ger travel—look to Frisco! 


IT’S A 
GREAT RAILROAD 


Shells with compound curves (left) are molded from layers of glass-cloth-re' 
forced plastic and used as frames for backs and bottoms of aircraft s¢, 
(right) at the Port Washington plant of Low & Preston on Long Island, N y 


and metal facings to attain the unusu- 
ally high strength-weight ratio required 
in structural aircraft flooring. 

In the various reinforced plastics, the 
strength, toughness, electrical properties, 
and corrosion resistance depend upon 
both the resin and the filler employed. 
¢ Lamination—Laminated plastic shapes 
may be made by laying the individual 
sheets of fabric or plywood one on top 
of the other, by hand, and pouring or 
brushing the resin onto the sheets as 
they are placed into position. Or the 
laminate may be built up from previ- 
ously impregnated sheets. Low cost 
molds of wood, plastic, concrete, or 
lightweight metal are permissible. 

Heat and pressure to form the lam- 
inate into a solid piece can be applied 
in several ways. One of the first and 
most widely employed methods is auto- 
claving. The assembled structure, such 
as a boat, is subjected to steam pres- 
sure and temperature in a closed steel 
vessel, in reality a large pressure cooker. 
e Shaping Process—Before autoclaving, 
the structure is covered with a rubber 
blanket, and.a vacuum is pulled under 
this blanket to press the plastic mate- 
rial against the form, or mold, which 
shapes it. Small parts may be inclosed 
in a rubber bag which is vacuumized. 

Laminates also can be pressed against 
a heated mold by a rubber bag expanded 
by air or hydraulic pressure. This is 
done in the hat-type press, with the 
heat applied by gas flame or steam- 
heated platens. Or the shaping may 
be done between male and female metal 
molds. 

e Press Method—For producing flat 
sheets, the conventional multiple or 
single section hydraulic press has im- 
portant application. Sheets as large as 
8x18 ft. are formed in this way. This 
press method is now heing applied to 
the forming of curved snapes, a move to 


take low-pressure molding of large lay 
inated sections out of the hand-formin 
class and make it a high-speed prody: 
tion operation. 

Another means of making flat |o, 
pressure laminated sheets, and at a \x 
high production rate, is the continuo, 
strip x yer ge Separate layers of ¢ 
material, such as paper or woven fab; 
are passed through tanks of the liqu 
resin and then fed through rolls whi 
press them together. Then they ; 
through a heated tunnel for setting. 
eIn Light Molds—Post-forming 
another type of low-pressure shaping ¢ 
plastic laminates. It was discovered 
war plants that high-pressure laminat 
have enough residual thermoplasticit 
when heated to permit shaping in lig! 
metal or wooden molds. A highly dec 
orative and utilitarian drainboard mad 
in this way illustrates what can be don¢ 

After plastic products have been fab- 

ricated and cured, there comes the final 
operation of finishing to give a smoot! 
glossy surface. After roughing, the mx 
terial is coated with ordinary resin pain’ 
or enamel, but special paints for thi 
purpose are under development. 
e Cost—When only the cost of the m: 
terial is considered, laminated plastics 
may be relatively expensive, but the ev 
pense varies so widely with differen! 
resins, fabrics, and types of laminatt 
that it is impossible to generalize. 

One estimate of the cost of the m: 
terials for a 12-ft. boat includes $6 tor 
Osnaburg duck fabric, $12 for the plas 
tic at 30¢ a pound, and $20 for th 
solvent. The labor cost is put at $24 to 
bring the total to $62. The ay of 
the newer resins may run as high as 7\¢ 
to $1 a pound while that of the olde 
phenols may be only about 20¢. 

e On the Upsurge—Whether the low 
emer molded reinforced plastics field 
as the great future foreseen by some 
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Is there a Gulliver 


in Your Business? 


This is Gulliver. The Lilliputians roped him because 
they thought his size would be an asset. But his 
costly upkeep became such a problem the Lilli- 
putians wished Gulliver would escape. 


* * * 


ECORDS ARE VITAL to your business. But, as a busi- 
R ness grows and prospers, the upkeep of expanding 
records becomes a serious factor in space costs. Like 
Gulliver, their costly upkeep in terms of wasted space 
becomes a liability. 


You can free your office or plant from space-wasting 
“Gullivers” through microfilming by York Microstat. 
Microstat has transferred the documents and files of 
2,200 leading firms to imperishable film . . . reducing 
the originals 98% in size. This has opened up thousands 
of square feet of space for productive, profitable use. 


Soon, Microstat’s revolutionary Fassel Camera 


will be available to Business everywhere .. . in 
compact, portable form. 

The original Fassel Camera has been operating for 
five years at a nationally known insurance company 
where it has microfilmed many millions of records. 


Now York has re-engineered the Fassel to make 
it a completely modern, streamlined piece of office 
equipment. Wait until you see the new model Fasse! 
Camera before you make commitments for flow 
camera work. You'll save time, space, money, 
needless risk. 


In the meantime, if you have engineering drawings 
or documents to be microfilmed, let Microstat’s J-7 do 
it for you. Both the J-7 and Fassel Cameras carry 
Microstat’s original insurance policy which guarantees 
replacement of any lost or destroyed records with ac- 
tual size facsimiles at no cost. Insures you for ten times 
the cost of microfilming. Write or phone today for 
further information. Address Department D. 


YORK MICROSTAT CORPORATION /8 West 48th St., New York City 


NEW YORK . jos Microfilm Corporation 
PHILADELPHIA = Chas. W. Speidel & Company 
le A EIR a Microstat Corporation of Penna. 
NORWALK, CONN.................... Microstat Corporation of New England 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA... Records Reduction Company 
a ners elie strtiniliss cneniies The Microfilm Corporation 
aki. csstnieipabeiview eh Precision Microfilming Corporation 


sesssseeeeMicrostat Company of California 


SAN PRANCISCO ooo... ec eceeeeee Microstat Company of California 
CHICAGO................ York Microstat of Illinois, Inc. 
HOUSTON... Microfilm Company of Texas 
TORONTO Microfilm -Microstat Limited 


HAVANA.................... National Theatre Supply Company of Cuba, S. A. 
Sistemas De Reproduccién 3. de R. L. 
RIO de JANEIRO... Companhia Auxiliar De Servicos De Administracdo 


MONTEVIDEO... Uruguay Microfilm Dell’ Acqua & Balanovski 


INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS............ International Microstat Corp., 18 West 48th St., New York 
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SIMONDS gives you the 


right Band Saw to deliver Top 


Output and Economy in cutting 
any type of Metal or Plastic 


1. REGULAR HARD EDGE 
BAND SAWS 


2. SKIP-TOOTH BAND SAWS 


3. SPRING TEMPER BAND SAWS 


= 


Branch Offices: 1350 Colambis 


Road, Boston 27, Mass.; 127 
Green St., Chicago 7, UL; 416 w. 
Eighth St., Los Angeles 14, Calif; 
228 First St., San Francisco $5, Calif.; 
311 S. W. First Ave., Portland 4, 
Ore.; 31 W. Trent Ave., i 8, 
Wash.; Canadian Factory: $95 St. 
Remi St., Montreal 30, Que. 


oe the 


SIMONDS 


SAW AND STEEL CO 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 


50 


enthusiasts, it is certain that tl 
tics industry as a whole is on | 
surge. 

Far from coming out of the y 


Nit 
surplus capacity, manufacturers os 
tic materials cannot meet curr it ge, 
mands, and they plan to instal! 5|(7. 
000,000 in new plant facilities 4. soo, 
as the machine-tool and buildiig jp. 
dustries can provide them. This wij 


increase capacity by 300,000,00\ Ib. , 
year, to make it one-third more thay 
it was on V-J Day. 

The size of the plastics fabr:cating 
industry is reflected in the 537 mem. 
bers of the Society of the Plastics Ip. 
dustry, Inc., of which 371 are molder, 
extruders, fabricators, and laminator 
Plastics Materials Manufacture 
cludes 22 members. 


Coated Glass 


Application of newly de. 
veloped chemicals increases the 
efficiency of lenses and creates 
transparent mirrors. 


Large sheets of ordinary plate gla: 

can be coated with newly develope 
chemicals to increase or reduce the re 
flection of light and produce unusual 
effects with a potentially wide rang 
of practical applications. The proces: 
can be used for transparent mirrors, 
windows which reflect the sun’s heat 
rays, and doors for refrigerators or ovens 
which are opaque until a light is turned 
on behind them. Instrument and 
camera lenses become more efficient 
when similarly treated. 
e Easy to Apply—Released from mili- 
tary secrecy and announced this week 
by American Optical Co., the reflec- 
tion-control coatings also can be applied 
—without the use of corrosive acids or 
cumbersome equipment—to large areas 
of plastics, paper, oil paintings, and 
photographic prints. Other applica- 
tions are under investigation. 

Ordinary clear glass, which transmits 
about 92% of the light and reflects 8 
can be so treated that it will reflect 
70% and mirror an observer, although 
the glass remains transparent. And such 
glass can be produced in pastel shades 
or given the characteristics of a color 
filter useful, perhaps, in photography 
e The Optical Uses—Reflection-reducing 
coatings applied to the lenses and prisms 
of binoculars increase light transmis 
sion 60%. In optical instruments with 
a series of seven lenses, the treatmen 
cuts light loss from 43% to 10%. A 
coated camera lens is faster, gives less 
trouble from ghost images. 

Because the most efficient of 
coatings has only moderate durabilit 
two which are more durable, if -slight!y 
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Coated with newly developed chem- 
icals, glass reflects more light, be- 
comes a transparent mirror. A differ- 
ent coating decreases reflection— 
hence glare—and increases the efh- 
ciency of instrument and camera lens. 


less efficient, were developed. These 
coatings are applied by the relatively 
simple methods of dipping, spinning, 
spraying, or swabbing. 

Previous methods of reducing glare 
from glass involved etching or leaching 
the surface with acids, or evaporating 
magnesium fluoride or similar mate- 
tials on the surface. The latter treat- 
ment requires vacuum jars which limit 
the size of the pieces treated. 


DIES ARE MADE EASIER 


Difficulties encountered in forming 
tough stainless steel sheet into the parts 
that make up a B-29 exhaust manifold 
inspired the development of a simple 
new technique for making die patterns 
that may cut the cost of manufacturing 
many small-volume peacetime products 
of stainless, aluminum, and other metals. 

Solar Aircraft Co., San Diego, Calif., 
devised the method to cut in half the 
time required in making patterns for 
the dies which shape the sheet metal a 
little at a time in a series of operations 
leading to final forming. 

_ In the Solar procedure, the final die 
is made first. It is sprayed with a wa- 
ter-soluble slip coat, then warm, liquid 
beeswax and cheesecloth are applied to 
build up a #s-in. thickness. When the 
wax stiffens, the cheesecloth-wax form 
is stripped from the die by lifting one 
edge and dissolving the slip coat with 
water. Then the form is flattened some- 
what to the shape of the staging die 
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MOBILIFT 


cuts Handling Costs 


S) 
4 Department 


© 
e _ 
Oa 


Right through the plant—from 
the receiving platform to the 
shipping room— Mobilift speeds 
up the flow of materials. Whether 
it’s unloading freight cars, mov- 
ing parts from one department to 
another, stacking materials in the 
warehouse or loading them in the 
shipping room—Mobilift is sav- 
ing time, labor and space in thou- 
sands of American industries. Let 
us show you how Mobilift can 
eliminate unnecessary handling 
in your plant. 


Sales Offices: 


34-48 Steinway St. 
Long Island City, N.Y. 
2430 So. Parkway 
Chicago, 16, Lil. 


107 Walton St., N.W. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDER TODAY! 


a 


— 


MOBILIFT 


VWovesWateriats like a Giant! 


VAUGHAN MOTOR COMPANY « 835 S.E. Main St. Portland 14, Oregon 
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desired and backed up with 2 

fiber-reinforced plaster to for, 4 

matrix for the desired die patter: \f,. 

this is bolstered with clay a 

rounded with form boards, p 

poured over it to complete the 
While the same cheeseclot 

can be flattened more and used 

the pattern for the next die in 

ries, it is better to use a now ong 

molded on the pattern just con) )leted 


MORE PLANTS FOR KAISER 


Despite last-minute efforts of Reyp. 
olds Metals Co. to lease the Me 
aluminum reduction plant anc th 
Trentwood rolling mill, near Spokan 
Wash., the War Assets Corp. last wee} 
decided to turn them over to Henry | 
Kaiser, even at a possible lower rectum, 
on the theory that it would foster com. 
petition in the industry. 

But the terms were different fro; 
those announced by Sen. Hugh 8 
Mitchell of Washington, who first dis. 
closed that Kaiser was getting thic ty 
plants (BW—Feb.16’46,p32). 

Mead will be leased to Kaiser Care 
Inc., on a sliding scale ranging fro: 
$208,000 the first year, during whi 
two potlines (aluminum reduction linc 
will be available, to $1,248,000 the fifth 
year, when the plant’s six potlinc 
be available. 

Trentwood’s lease to Kaiser-Frazer 
Corp. is based on 5% of gross sales for 
the first four years, with a minimum i1 
creasing from $250,000 the first vear 
to $2,000,000 the fourth. Rental the 
fifth year will be $2,667,000. However, 
if the government’s rental the first four 
years fails to total $10,668,000, Kaiser 
will pay 5% of sales until the difference 
is made up. 

Options to purchase go with both 
leases. 


NEW SUPER-INSECTICIDE 


What appears to be another super. 
weapon against insects, a chlorinated 
hydrocarbon called Velsicol 1068, is t 
be manufactured as an insecticidal spra\ 
and paint ingredient. Limited tests re- 
ported by entomologists indicate that it 
is three to four times as deadly to house- 
flies and twice as poisonous to aphids 
and potato beetle larvae as DDT (BW- 
Jul.14’45,p44) and is on a par with %t 
in destroying the “wrigglers” of the 
common malaria-carrying mosquito, An 
cpheles quadrimaculatus. It killed adu!t 
grasshoppers more than five times 
readily as DDT and was three times 
toxic to adult American cockroaches 

In paint or residual sprays, the |ast- 
ing power of the new insecticide 
indicated by volatility, is less than t 
of DDT but more than that of the 
potent new British insecticide, Gam- 


+ 


mexane. 
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STEP NO. 1 


in selling more goods 


Look at this typical example of Acme- 
Gridley cost reducing practice. 

Here is a steel automotive part, 
114” diameter, turned from bar stock 
on a 154” Acme-Gridley Bar Auto- 
matic. 10 operations include threading 
by 145” Vers-o-tool with ground thread 
circular chasers, slotting by rotating 
attachment, and pick-off for fine finish 
on the cutoff. No secondary operations 
necessary — no additional machines 
required. 


Total machine time for 10 operations 


ACME-GRIDLEY 

BAR and CHUCKING AUTOMATICS 
Maintain accuracy at the 
highest spindle speeds and 
fastest feeds modern cut- 

ting tools can withstand. 


is 14 seconds—machine production ex- 
ceeds 250 per hour, with required 
precision positively assured. 

Savings like this help you in two 
ways—(1) they enable you to reach 
broader markets through better com- 
petitive selling prices, and (2) they 
help you to protect normal profits 
on existing sales volume. 

For whatever parts you need in pro- 
duction quantities, we suggest that you 
let our engineering department show you 
today’s methods of getting costs down. 


THE NATIONAL ACME COMPANY 


170 EAST 13Ist STREET + CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 


| 


“3,000 gallons of paint? 


What happens if there’s a fire?” 


Wherever paints or other flammable liquids are stored, there’s 
a concentrated fire hazard. It calls for special precautions... 
usually for built-in extinguishing equipment. 


How Flammable Liquid Storage Rooms are Protected 


Put a Kidde total flooding system on guard in spots like that! 
The instant a fire starts, Kidde Heat Detectors go into action. 
Carbon dioxide floods the entire room — from floor to 
ceiling. 

The fire is extinguished in a matter of seconds. There’s no 
damage to materials. No after-fire mess. 

Want protection like that, for the danger spots in your plant? 
Call in a Kidde representative! 


Walter Kiddea Company, Inc., 325 MainSt., Belleville, 9,N.J. 


The word “Kidde” and the Kidde seal are trade-marks 
of Walter Kidde & Company, inc. 


Kidde 


FIRE PROTECTION 
HEADQUARTERS 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Sit 


For Fishermen 


Four new gadgets for fisherme 
been developed. A flip of the it 
finger on the hand that hold: 
pole spins the Finger Tip Cont 
rod reel to wind up surplus line. | 
finger-actuated lever on this 1 
Pachner & Koller, Inc., 3450 
Ave., Chicago 8, also adjusts lin 
sion when lirine a fish. 

Rigid Tenite plastic contain: 
protect fishing rods from dirt, « 


ness, and physical damage are an inno- 
vation of Horrocks-Ibbotson Co., Utic 
N. Y. Sealed at one end and stoppere ed 
at the other, the tubes are 14 in. in 
diameter, a little more than 3 ft. lon: i”, 
and are made in several different solid 
colors. 

Called the answer to tangled lines in 
fishing from a pier or boat, the Drop 
Liner, a large thumb-controlled wooden 
reel on a short wooden handle with a 
metal line guide, has been introduced 
by Aircraft Specialties Co., Linden- 
hurst, N. Y. 

Designed to aid fishermen in making 
wrapped steel-wire leader connections, 
the Hook-On winding tool developed 
by Paramount Machine Products, 1 36] 
Newton St., Los Angeles, is essentially 
a small pair of clamps and guides for 
holding the leader wire in position while 
turns are made around it. 


X-Ray—Scanner 


In conventional X-ray inspection of 
such products as vacuum tubes, capa 
itors, timing devices, and storage Rilter . 
ies to determine whether the parts a 
precision spaced, some inaccuracies arc 
introduced by divergence of the ra 
Designed to overcome this deficiency, 4 
new X-ray scanner developed by Nort) 
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erican Philips Co., Inc., 100 East 
Pnd St., New York 17, has a motor- 
yen table on which the product under 
spection and the film move at 4 to 14 
: minute beneath an adjustable slit 
rough which the X-rays pass. 
The scanner is said to determine the 
bickness of a material and to reveal the 
tergranular structure of metals and 


stics. 


‘icone Vibration Damper 


Taking advantage of the unusual 
roperties of silicone, the Houde Engi- 
ering Division of Houdaille-Hershey 
orp., E. Delevan and Winchester Sts., 
uffalo, has developed a new viscous 
orsionat Vibration Damper for gaso- 
ne and diesel engines. It consists of 
free-running damper mass, or flywheel, 
perating in constant-viscosity silicone 
uid inside a housing which revolves 
‘ith the crankshaft. When changes in 
e crankshaft (the cause of vibration) 
re transmitted to the housing, the 
amper mass tends to continue to ro- 
bte at constant speed and through the 
rag of the viscous fluid to minimize the 
locity variations. The damper is de- 
ined to reduce all vibrations in the 
gine’s operating speed range. 


ortable Buzz Saw 


Because it has no hub to get in the 
ay, the 16-in. annular blade of the 
ew one-man, portable, 69-Ib. Sally Saw 
ill cut through an 11-in. log or tree 
t one pass. Made by Cummings Ma- 


0, the saw is powered by a 14-hp., 4- 


ycle, air-cooled, gasoline engine which 
irives gears that mesh with holes in the 
lade to rotate it. A guard around the 
blade protects the operator from the 
utting teeth, yet is designed to permit 
a of the blade in a minute 
T less, 

When the saw is in operation, the 


nd the cutting end by the tree stump 
t by an adjustable arm which rests on 
he log when the blade is making a ver- 
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hine Works 9-11 Melcher St., Boston | 


notor end is supported by a steel leg | 


a problem? 


Help them get back in 
step with their jobs... 
SEND FOR THIS TIMELY BOOK 


After three or four years in Uncle Sam’s service, 
many of your young workers are finding it difficult 
to relearn the “‘habits of business’ and adapt 
themselves to new ways of doing things that have 
developed while they’ve been away. 

Hammermill’s management-idea book, **Path- 
way to Executive Success,” has helped many 
executives with this problem. It shows ambitious 
youngsters how they can analyze their jobs, plan 
their work in relation to the company’s broader 
needs, organize and direct themselves and fit 
themselves for greater responsibilities. Not a 
printed sermon, it’s a “show how” book largely 
based on successful case histories. When you’ve 
read it, we believe you’ll find it helpful to pass 
around. Just send the coupon. 


WATERMARK iv ts 


"A 


Are your “‘re-employees”’ 


PATH WAY to 
"ol C U ESS« 


With your copy of “Pathway,” 
we'llinclude the new sample book 
of Hammermill Bond showing how 
this fine business paper has been 
improved in quality and color 
range since war’s end. 


HAMMERMILL'S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


ly 


BOND 


Hammermill Paper Company, 1455 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 
Please send me — FREE — a copy of “Pathway to Executive Success” and include a 


sample book of the new Hammermill Bond. 


Name 


Position 
( Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead ) 


ew 3s°2 


5 oll 


> 2S 


vertical 


ee re 
becwn ocacacd 


Otis elevators, Otis esca- 
lators, Otis trained men and 
the facilities of the manufac- 
turers of more than half of 
the world’s elevator equip- 
ment are all available to as- 
sist you or your Architect in 
solving any vertical trans- 
portation problem. 


TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM ? 


Otis Passenger Elevators 
with up-to-date dispatching 
methods are the recognized 
answer to congested eleva- 
tor traffic conditions. 


Otis Escalators are used 
where large numbers of per- 
sons are to be carried from 


floor to floor in comfort and 
without crowding. 


Otis Freight Elevators with 
a variety of control systems 
are designed to satisfy the 
most exacting requirements 
of floor to floor freight 
handling. 


For the most efficient and 
economical service in verti- 
cal transportation—for a few 
stories or many — call your 
nearest Otis Representative 
today. 


tical cut. Wrist motion operate: 
through one of the handles t, 
the saw. 


Optical Micrometer 


Operating on the principle 
ent depth, the new optical m 
introduced by Aireon Mfg. C 
W. Olive Ave., Burbank, Cali! 
the thickness of central port 
large flat, or curved, sheets of t 
ent plastics or plate glass. It « 
a microscope which can be scr 
and down in an outer tube, t] 
end of which is a plastic nose-pic<¢ th: 
is held against the sheet to be m 
The side of the material awa 
the instrument is crayon marked, ap 
measurement involves focusing 
mark in the microscope. 


Tiny-Parts Photo-Counter 


When tiny parts are dropped into ¢! 
vertical tube of the Shadowcount, t! 
break a light beam whose focal point 
falls in the center of the tube. 1) 
actuates a photoelectronic system < 
signed to count objects, regardless oj 
how small, at rates up to 1,000 a minut: 
and total the number on a dial. A: 
high speeds, pieces of regular shap 
must be spaced. 

Spacing and hoppering equipment 
for certain spherical objects also car 
be supplied with the Shadowcount | 
Autotron Co., Danville, III. 


THINGS TO COME 


Many new comforts and con- 
veniences are coming for the 
home. Electrically heated rugs 
have been designed for the rooms 
of invalids and babies. . . . Lamp 
shades equipped with a Levelizer 
to keep them neatly horizontal at 
all times are going into produc- 
tion. . . . A cordless electric iron 
which makes electrical contact 
with a thermostatically controlled 
bed plate when rested on the 
plate between pieces of work is 
coming on the market... . : An 
electric alarm clock which rings 
until the over-sleeper gets out of | 
bed, permitting the springs to 
rise and operate the cut-off switch, | 
has been invented. 


e The ice industry is toying with | 
a new merchandising idea--pack- 
aged cubes and chunks for retail 
delivery—a natural sequel to thic 
sale of sized ice. Aside from their 
principal advantage of convenient. 
dry, and nonfrigid handling, the 
waterproof wrappers would carry 
the seller’s advertising. 


a 
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THOW TRANE. 


gap q 


| ENGINEERING & 


Sonnd yet imaginative engineering forms the 
solid foundation on which Trane—the House of 
Weather Magic—is built. Trane particularly is 
proud of the many developments of its research 
laboratory, but proudest of all that so many 
people think ‘so highly of them. The greatest 
satisfaction of leadership comes from the added 
comfort millions of Americans now enjoy because 
Trane engineers have unlocked the door to 
( “td Weather Magic—magic that cools Summer 
and warms in Winter. 


TRANE’S “COMPLETE” PRODUCT ENGINEERING 
ASSURES UNDIVIDED RESPONSIBILITY 


Trane has earned its reputation for leadership by 
adhering constantly to the single concept of 
“complete” product engineering. This means 
that at every step from drafting board through 
production, every Trane product is under direct 
engineering supervision. Moreover, Trane engi- 
neering carries through every phase of produc- 
tion, effecting operating efficiencies that assure 
highest quality and economy. 


; 


Write for Bulletin 
PB-290—a handy, con- 
glensed of the 
broad 7 


ide btn Tage 


‘ ides Compe 
applic ation 
combinations 
provided 


wittter at 


“Complete” engineering also means integrating 
the design of each element of a Trane heating or 
air conditioning system so that all parts are co- 
ordinated to function ‘together for maximum 
efficiency. These ““matched-set” systems, featur- 
ing Trane-engineered and Trane-built products 
throughout, not only provide greater installation 
flexibility but assure undivided responsibility for 
the efficient operation of the entire system. 


WHAT TRANE FIELD ENGINEERS MEAN TO YOU 
Trane product engineering never stops short at 
the factory, but is carried through to the last 
detail on the job. Trane’s more than 200 field 
engineers are strategically located in 85 principal 
cities. This staff constitutes one of the largest 
and most thoroughly experienced organizations of 
its kind. It is available to assist architects, 
engineers and contractors in the technical design 
of any installation. When asking for additional 
information on any product, send the name of 
your architect, engineer or contractor so complete 
details can be supplied him. 


+ Air Conditioning 
« Cooling and Heating «- Air Circulation 
- Humidification 


+ Air Cleansing 


- Dehumidification 


(one CNA ple ot Ir ines ady anc ed engineering ability is the 
1946 Clim 


ite Changer fine. This unit air conditioner pro 
lete air conditioning for every_comfort or process 
lt is so completely flexible that any or all 
of the six phases of air conditioning can be 


ne Climate Changers are appli able to summer. 


i vear around air conditioning «vstems 
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We 


| 5 #e banking needs 
in Canada can 
be fully met hy our 
Canadian 


500 


of 1Ces. 


THE 
CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


| Head Office: Toronto 


New York Seattle 
Portland, Ore. 


San Francisco 


Los Angeles 


FROM TREES—A VERSATILE 
INDUSTRIAL MATERIAL 


The new material capable of improv- 
ing products and production, and 
lowering costs. Paper technically 
treated, can be hard enough to re 
place metals or soft enough for baby 
diapers. 46 years accumula 
know-how in designing 

made Industrial Papers at your 
mand. Investigate the possibilitie 
this new material — we invite 
problems. Write for free book 
dustrial Papers — The New Produc- 
tion Answer 


S feussy CENTRAL PAPER COMPANY inc 


2 Lore 


r I N A N ¢: E (THE MARKETS—PAGE 110) 


Otis Wins Again 


Competitive bidding gains 
its latest triumph in Montreal as 
Eaton talks city out of plans for 
private sale of bond issue. 


The gong sounded unexpectedly last 
week for another round in the bitter 
fight over the competitive bidding 
method of disposing of new security 
issues (BW—Jun.23'45,p70). 

This time, Montreal’s St. James 

Street, not Wall Street, was the scene 
of the skirmish. Missing from the fracas, 
for a change, were such familiar con- 
testants as Morgan, Stanley & Co. and 
Chicago’s competitive bidding enfant 
terrible, Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
@ In the Thick of It—In Montreal, how- 
ever, slugging away in behalf of compet- 
itive bidding, were Canadian-born Cyrus 
Eaton and his Cleveland banking house, 
Otis & Co., long leading figures in the 
battle. Moreover, when the set-to ended, 
they had succeeded in inducing the City 
of Montreal to»terminate its earlier pri- 
vate negotiations with a U. S.-Canadian 
underwriting group concerning a public 
offering of some $156,000,000 of new 
serial refunding bonds. 

Tossed for a loss were such powerful 

domestic underwriting figures as Harri- 
man, Ripley & Co. (the house headed 
by Averell Harriman, newest ex-Ameri- 
can Ambassador to Russia), the First 
Boston Corp., and New York’s Smith, 
Barney & Co. Equally discomfited by 
the Eaton-Otis powers of persuasion 
were such old-line Canadian investment 
banking stalwarts as Wood, Gundy & 
Co., A. E. Ames & Co., and Dominion 
Securities Corp. 
e Syndicate’s Offer—Earlier, this Ameri- 
can-Canadian banking syndicate had 
proposed to yor $85,986,000 of 
new Montreal (U.S.-currency) deben- 
tures for sale in this country to refund 
higher-couponed issues of that city 
which are now outstanding. Their best 
offer was 95.85% of par for the issue, a 
considerably less favorable price than 
that proffered concurrently for some 
$70,000,000 of additional bonds, payable 
in Canadian dollars, by the Canadian 
houses alone, which had intended to 
offer them exclusively north of the 
border. 

The syndicate regarded its offer for 
the U. S.-dollar issue as quite fair, since 
Montreal has not been entirely free 
from fiscal troubles in the recent past. 
Not for years have its bonds been con- 
sidered by investors generally as rank- 


ing a the really top-flight ¢ 

municipal issues. 

e Not Satisfied—Councilor Jos ( 

Asselin, chairman, and other n 

of Montreal’s executive committ 

ever, thought the offer a most un 

tory one in view of the strengt! 

American municipal bond market | 

didn’t like the fact, either, th 

terms would increase the city’s 

debt some $6,000,000. And th« 

afraid that their acceptance mig 

prejudice future financing by sett 

low a standard on Montreal’s er 
Consequently, while negot 

with Harriman, Ripley, et ‘al., w« 

under way, Asselin invited Eaton | 

have his Otis company submit a bid 

e With Alacrity—This Eaton was ¢ 

to do. He promptly organized an § 


READY FOR THE POST 


Robert J. Bowman (above), one of 
Robert R. Young’s key men, and Pere 
Marquette’s president since 1942, has 
been picked to head up the new Ches- 
apeake & Ohio-Pere Marquette sys- | 
tem if and when the Alleghany Corp. 
rail merger (BW—Nov.3’45,p20) can 
be consummated. The merger has 
been approved by the boards of both 
roads, but C. & O. stockholders will 
vote their verdict on Apr. 23, Pere 
Marquette’s on May 7. If approved, 
Bowman, who’s spent 35 of his 5! 
years railroading, will succeed Car! | 
Newton, C. & O. president who !ias 
announced he'll retire Apr. 23. 
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Fpooes for Home use will soon be 
1946 available at your neighborhood store 


Holl, 


atl 


A of those so-different materials in that swing 


are bonded by one adhesive! 


It’s Pliobond ... that revolutionary, new, quick-setting 
plastic adhesive .. . developed by American industry 
to solve wartime production problems. Pliobond 
solidly joins any materials... like or unlike... metals, 
plastics, fabrics, glass, rubber, wood, paper, plaster. 
leather, concrete, etc. 


With Pliobond most applications need no high pres- 
sure or heat. For exceptional high shear strength, 
moderate pressure and 200°-300°F. heat are sufficient. 


Other important characteristics of this remarkable 
new adhesive: it’s strong . . . permanent .. . with- 
stands constant flexing . . . sets quickly ... is immune 
to fungi ... . resists water, oils, and wax. 


And Pliobond is always ready to go to work. Because 
it is a one-part bonding agent, there are no fussy mix- 
tures.,.no exact weighing... no critical temperatures. 
It can be brushed, sprayed, spread or roller coated. 


Don’t these amazing features give you ideas toward 
solving production problems? Write us for full techni- 


cal information on any application you have in mind. 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
Exclusive Distributors 
Industrial Adhesives Division: 55 West 44th Street, New York 
Branches in Principal Cities 
PLIOBOND* is a product of 
THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


Trademark registered, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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A Micrometer must say, “OKAY”! 


An aluminum tube is subject to distortion in handling since it is in 
annealed state on part of its journey through our plant. Therefore, 


a micrometer is used to check the rounding of the. beaded ends. 


If you want the kind of careful, precision tube bending in manu- 


facturing your product —intrust it to us! 


Write for informative booklet, “Precision in Tube Bending,” 
American Tube Bending Co., Inc., B-8 Lawrence Street, New 


Haven (11), Conn. 


AMERICAN 
TUBE BENDING 
COMPANY, INC. 


member underwriting group 
week, in its behalf, he respon 
invitation by bidding 98.75 
for the U. S.-currency issue, a 
ting the city $2,465,000 m: 
could have obtained by acc 
U. §.-Canadian syndicate’s be - , 

In making this offer, how: ver, ¢ 
did something quite unus Th 
Cleveland house told Montr: \!’s §¢. 
committee that it was makin: g 
mistake, fundamentally, in 
handle the financing by privat 
tions with bankers. 

Otis went so far as to tell city exe 
tives that it was confident an e 
higher price than any thus far si bmit, 
could be readily obtained if the myn; 
ipality would call for sealed bids, toi 
opened in the presence of all bidde, 
and agree to award the new bonds the 
to the highest bidder. 
e New Plan Suggested—More impy, 
tantly, Otis also advised the city th 
Montreal could probably save as i 
as an additional $25,000,000 to $3), 
000,000 if it abandoned its presc: tp 0 
entirely and worked out a new co mre 
hensive plan aimed at replacing all i 
present outstanding funded debt wit 
lower-couponed issues. 

Otis further suggested that the city 
in any event, should not conside1 
ing any new debentures in blocks 4 
over $50,000,000 at any one time ; 
the American and Canadian market 
e Waiting—Thus far the city has give 
no sign that the recommendations ¢ 
the house of Otis will be followed 
Neither has Montreal oll t! 
higher bid submitted last week | 
syndicate headed by the Clevelan 
underwriter. Instead, the municipality 
has merely announced that, as the tin 
before the next interest date will not 
permit the securing of all necessary ap 
provals and permits, it has decided to 
hold over its refinancing plans in the 
hope of securing some better offers sub- 
sequently. 

Wall Street, however, has no - n 
about the incident. To the Stre« 
definitely adds one more victory to “he 
long string of triumphs chalked up by 
the Otis & Co.-Halsey, Stuart & C 
group over those opposing competitive 
bidding, or the so-called Morgan, Star 
ley & Co.-Kuhn, Loeb & Co. segment 
of the underw riting business. 
e A Precedent—Even that part of the 
Street not in sympathy with Eaton’ 
aim to do away entirely with privatel 
negotiated deals can see the truth 
the claim now em: anating from Otis 
Cleveland headquarters that Montre 
decision to wait “means the establi 
ment of a precedent for compctiti 
bidding in Canadian finance \ here 
private negotiation between borrow: 
and banker has been the unwritten but 
unbroken rule.” 

Grin-provoking, however, is that po: 


\nd 
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leveland Real advantages can be derived from a Deferred Profit-Sharing Plan correctly designed to 
nicipalit meet the specific needs of an organization. Specifically, such a plan... calls for the employer 
ap to make payments only out of profits ... assists employees’ estate-building and retirement 
ssary ap objectives . . . creates incentives for forward-looking employees ... eases current compensa- 
cided a tion problems and results in more satisfactory employee relations. 
$ in the 
ers sub- 
THE INTERNAL REVENUE CODE PROVIDES FOR QUALIFICATION OF SUCH A PLAN, AND THEN: 

illusions . ; 
iy A —payments permitted on account of the plan can be deducted from taxable income by the employer 
‘ to the —the employee does not report taxable income until he is entitled to receive a benefit 

up Dy 

& Cr —the Trust is tax exempt and, therefore, the income and profits are tax free in the trust 
petitive 
n, Stan The employer’s contributions may be based on contracts or both. Distributions from the trust of 
egment total profits or on only those profits in excess of a benefits to an employee-participant may beginupon 

: fixed amount or in excess of a percentage-return on retirement, disability, illness, death or other termi- 

oe wn capital. Such contributions are placed in trust and nation of employment. Such benefits may supple- 
eer may be invested in securities or insurance company ment the benefits under a basic retirement plan; 
rivately 
ruth " We invite or your consultant to discuss the formulation and financing 
a Otis of an cillipes benefit plan for your particular case—without obligation. 
ntreal’s 
tablish. 
tiie THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 

where 
yrrower OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
en but 


Pension Trust Division 
at por: 11 BROAD STREET Telephone HAnover 2-9800 NEW YORK 158 
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Earnings Snapshot: Last War Year 


Stockholders now are far more 


War-end fiscal readjustments have 
done more than to delay conspicu- 
ously the output of 1945 annual 
reports. Other repercussions have 
resulted from management decisions 
to utilize last year’s high tax rates 
and accelerate amortization of war 
facilities, “dump” into operations 
various charges more applicable to 
the entire war period, adjust earlier - 
set-up reserves, and use tax carry- 
back privileges. 

Such factors, as indicated in the 
1945 earnings compilation below, 
have tended so to distort a number 
of the reports as to make them of 
academic interest only, especially to 
readers not versed in accountancy. 
Third-quarter figures, however, had 
given more than an inkling of what 
to expect, .and final 1945 reports are 
providing no bombshells. 


| ane —1944 nly 

Net profits Taxes Net profits Taxes 
a vc can cnwne ke $13,342,000 $9,870,000 $13,519,000 $11,963,000 
Oe ee 9,173,000 8,797,000 11,250,000 31,721,000 
Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies... 1,575,000 886,000 1,468,000 851,000 
Bristol-Myers Co. ........... 2,498,000 4,227,000 2,440,000 5,952,000 
*Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc...... 1,559,000 1,973,000 1,412,000 2,527,000 
Caterpillar Tractor Co........... 6,512,000 9,272,000 7,664,000 19,616,000 
"EN Se Ds accticieseavakas 854,000 4,383,000 829,000 5,245,000 
Chapman Valve Mfg. Co.......... 501,000 930,000 882,000 2,362,000 
Columbia Broadcasting Co......... 4,346,000 6,735,000 4,678,000 8,250,000 
Continental Baking Co............ 2,693,000 2,384,000 2,955,000 3,287,000 
Continental Can Co............... 5,768,000 5,300,000 6,045,000 8,600,000 
Cornell-Dubilier Electric Corp.. 686,000 1,560,000 772,000 2,186,000 
Craddock-Terry Shoe Co.......... 227,000 543,000 312,000 913,000 
See @ Giri sddesicdvisues eke 8,650,000 9,907,000 10,779,000 21,811,000 
Ne Be GI. dads Coicwaneaesas 393,000 1,080,000 366,000 1,213,000 
Emerson Radio & Phonograph Co.. 807,000 2,530,000 729,000 3,378,000 
Endicott Johnson Corp.......... ‘ 2,267,000 6,050,000 2,271,000 4,600,000 
*Firestone Tire & Rubber Co...... 16,447,000 37,800,000 16,311,000 36,850,000 
Demin tart: Gh cecetceweevenccs 92,000 5,000 120,000 391,000 
Seems Come Gc. cc ccchactesa des 978,000 1,327,000 965,000 1,186,000 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co...... 15,137,000 83,752,000 15,204,000 56,374,000 
ee Se Ga occbesacanncaes 1,127,000 714,000 1,164,000 687,000 
Hercules Powder Co..... 4,926,000 9,227,000 4,824,000 11,710,000 , 
"GE A. Bests Ces cecesvcscvces 1,274,000 1,068,000 1,543,000 3,447,000 
Industrial Rayon Corp............ 2,438,000 Cr.3,736,000 1,676,000 2,107,000 
Dee Bee Giles o caneonduindacs 1,506,000 1,931,000 1,393,000 1,150,000 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co........ 8,082,000 Cr.3,367,000 7,967,000 1,855,000 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co... 5,643,000 10,002,000 5,144,000 9,462,000 
Lone Star Cement Co........... 2,702,000 1,330,000 2,055,000 1,130,000 
Marshall Field & Co..... 5,210,000 15,307,000 4,010,000 14,969,000 
Mathieson Alkali Co... 1,149,000 1,100,000 1,323,000 1,080,000 
eens. & Dhiccwssicds , 2,284,000 5,679,000 2,242,000 4,925,000 
National Steel Corp............ 11,118,000 16,000,000 10,751,000 17,200,000 
New York Air Brake Co........ 591,000 1,000,000 780,000 1,394,000 
“Oliver Camp. scactecccttwnnccss 1,676,000 1,429,000 1,735,000 1,823,000 
PRR BHA. tcikeracces peewee 1,996,000 7,390,000 1,872,000 8,825,000 
Purity Bakeries Corp............ 2,031,000 2,389,000 2,080,000 3,112,000 
*Ralston Purina Co..... 2,665,000 5,278,000 2,915,000 6,266,000 
Republic Steel Corp.............-. 9,543,000 15,953,000 10,130,000 31,400,000 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co... .. 19,229,000 15,305,000 17,188,000 14,432,000 
A. G. Spalding & Bros...... : 882,000 678,000 623,000 549,000 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co...... 2,335,000 6,450,000 1,889,000 3,519,000 
Sutherland Paper Co.......... 609,000 851,000 710,000 1,550,000 
"Smt B& Gai ccssvesss 12,304,000 11,518,000 15,663,000 45,117,000 
"U. S. Leather Oaic eos bch cdewned 833,000 722,000 930,000 700,000 
U. S. Steel Corp......ceeees 7,045,000 31,000,000 60,791,000 65,000,000 
Universal Pictures Corp... 3,911,000 6,420,000 3,413,000 8,354,000 
Weeemey GAA oc cccswesecauboets 551,000 430,000 440,000 245,000 
Willys-Overland Motors, Inc... 2,711,000 15,520,000 3,896,000 22,450,000 

22,587 ,000 29,900,000 22,819,000 26,400,000 


F. W. Woolworth & Co..... 


* Fiscal years ended prior te Dec. 31. Cr 


concerned with the nearby profit 
trend (BW—Feb.23’46,p118) than 
with actual 1945 earnings statistics. 
An accountant doesn’t have to tell 
them that corporations can’t operate 
very profitably, despite tax carrybacks 
tol il when their plants are closed 
down or hampered by strikes. 

Earlier, stockholders had expected 
reduced profits during the reconver- 
sion period and had become recon- 
ciled to poor earnings reports in the 
first quarter of 1946. They’re begin- 
ning to realize now, however, as 
par Be by the stock market’s per- 
formance (page 110), that operations 
of many corporations are going to be 
seriously affected, directly or indi- 
rectly, for at least six months and 
perhaps longer by labor troubles and 
OPA ceilings. 


Credit, 


* Montreal deals a severe seth { tp « 


tion of the hymn of victory. hic, 
serts that the “Eaton-Otis | mph 
aspirations for leadership i) inte, 
tional finance of Harriman, ‘ 
Co.” and the extraneous 
much of Otis’ large underw: 
ness last year “was taken fron 
gan ae ol 

© Sidelight—The latter, in pa: icular 
causing many a Wall St ccter 
chuckle, since the Street is \ illing 
wager that probably the most profits} 
pieces of business Otis has enjoyed ; 
cently, even though it is a leading ¢ 
ponent of competitive bidding, ca, 
through the leading role it played in 4, 
two privately negotiated offcring; , 
Kaiser-Frazer Corp. shares (B\V-f3 
2’46,p70), a type of speculative offeris 
which Morgan, Stanley & Co. hy 
avoided. 
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Rail Downtrend 


As freight revenues dro 
and earnings decline in face ¢ 
rising costs, Wall Street is re 
vising earnings estimates. 


Rail passenger travel, paced by th 
still steady flow of returning troop 
has held up well since V-J Day, and 1 
serious drop in passenger traffic is an 
ticipated during the first half of 1946 
When military volume starts to decline 
seriously, a record civilian travel boom 
is expected to take its place so that the 
full 1946 passenger performance 
quite likely to disclose a pretty favor. 
able trend. 

The freight end of the business cur 

rently presents a quite different pic 
ture. 
e Revenue Downtrend—Ever since the 
advent of total-peace last summer, the 
railroads have been experiencing a grad: 
ual shortening of the very profitable 
long freight hauls enjoyed during the 
war years. And the roads have been 
called on to handle a declining nun 
ber of freight cars, most of which have 
been carrying decidedly lighter loads 
than when the demands of war set load 
limits. 

As a result, freight revenues, the life- 
blood of the rail carriers, have been dis 
closing for some time an accelerating 
downtrend. Class I roads in August, tor 
example, dropped 11% under 1944 le 
els even though V-J Day came in the 
middle of that month. September tc- 
vealed a 17% contraction, and De- 
cember close to 28%. 

In 1945, according to a recent est 
mate of the Assn. of American Rail: 
roads, profits of all Class I carriers, after 
charges, probably did not greatly ex 
ceed the $450,000,000 level, compared 
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On request, we will send in- 
dustriclists a large map of 
Ohieo and surrounding states 
showing our power lines and 
the principal natural resources 
of the area in eight colors. 
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’ CHECK LIST 
“| A “ Rock Salt 
: CATE IN THIS REA OF “ Salt Brines 
A “ Coals 
BUNDANT ENATURAL EXESOURCES” ~ Clays 
j~" * 
HE Chemical Industry will find the road to a great future in the Limestones 
vast resources of mineral wealth in Ohio. Salt brines, in particular, “ Dolomites 
so important to the growing chemical industry for use in such products - 
as medicines, dyes, insecticides, flavors, industrial chemicals, metals Sands 
and many others, are here in abundance. “ Gravels 
Many manufactured chemicals allied to the industry are produced 
in Ohio, including acids, coke by-products such as benzene, naphthalene mF hosphate Rock 
and phenol, petroleum by-products, ammonia and carbon. ~ Iron Ore 
In one of the 555 friendly communities served by The Ohio Power 
Company, you will find the location that is right for your plant and “ Marl 
personnel, natural resources used in your industry, efficient trans- “CGC 
portation systems and proximity to allied industries and to the mar- ypsum 
kets of the world. “ Petroleum 
Your inquiry will be welcomed and treated confidentially by our 
Industrial Agent. “ Natural Gas 
. “ Water 
OHIO POWER CO., Industrial Dept., General Office, CANTON 2, OHIO 
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* ONE OF A SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS REPORTING 
ON A MANAGEMENT SURVEY BY RICHARDSON WOOD 


Employee feeding 
builds good will 


by Richardson Wood 


INDUSTRIAL ANALYST 


In a survey since VE Day, 75% of the campanies hav- 
ing an opinion on the results of their employees’ food 
service, reported that it made workers more coopera- 
tive and, hence, easier to deal with. A frequent com- 
ment was to this effect: “It makes *\ like it 
them proud of the place where they \yetter hers 
work, and it makes us proud too. We 
take our visitors to eat there.” 


Laboratory research has shown that men can perform 
work faster and more accurately when well fed. But 
“Good food the testimony of plant managers is 

ent itp more to the point. Asked the most im- 
portant result of proper employee feed- 


ing, half of them said that increased 


quality of production was noticeable. 
This testimony came mainly from men in large plants 
where careful personnel studies were made. 

a 


From the interesting findings on the many-sided aspects of Indus- 
trial Employee Feeding, revealed by Richardson Wood in a recent 
survey of management experience and opinion: A complete report 
on this survey will gladly be sent free on request. 


(RoTTY 


BROTHERS INC. 


137 NEWBURY STREET - BOSTON 16 - MASS. 


INDUSTRIAL RESTAURANT OPERATORS EXCLUSIVELY SINCE 1930 


GAG FOR THE SPONSOR 


Inventor Morris Kay of Alhambr 
Calif., describes as a “boon to sufe: 
ing humanity” his remote-control ¢ 
vice to black out radio advertising 
The gadget, operated by a vacuu 
cylinder, has two control buttons 
one to silence 30-second commercial 
the other for 60-second ones. It 
manufacturer materializes, Kay hop: 
to sell the device for $5. But the ad 
vertiser holds a card: He can chang 
the length of the commercial. 


with $667,000,000 in 1944 and 194? 
record-breaking $902,000,000. 

e Revenues Drop 15%—This was n 
unexpected. Long before the war end 
(BW—Dec.22’45,p63), it was we 
known that many railroads would wnt 
off their emergency war facilities unde 
the accelerated amortization provisw 
of the tax law before the wartime a 
cess-profits tax expired. 

Nevertheless, this deliberate distor 
tion of “actual” 1945 earning showing 
to gain tax advantages has caused man 
observers to overlook the fact that no! 
all the decline was attributable to la 
year’s bookkeeping practices. Actual! 
Class I revenues also disclosed a year+ 
year decline of almost 15%, or som 
$600,000,000, in the August-Decemb« 
1945 period. 

The adveut of 1946, with its wae 
of strikes, hasn’t helped freight revew 
ues. In January, for example, they 
perienced a further drop of some 19 
despite the poor showing of many c# 
riers the year before because of sevet 
winter weather. And February was! 
any better. : 
e Reaction in the Street—As a result 
many formerly quite bullish Wal 
Street quarters have lately been reat 
justing their estimates of 1946 1 


iy: stn 
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Coffee Shop, Walt Whitman Hotel, Camden, New Jersey 


Tins ONCE BEAUTIFUL rubber composition floor is only 
eight years old! P.F.D. (Premature Floor Deterioration) caused 
not by surface wear but by the harmful action typical of nine 
out of ten cleaners, has ruined its beauty... cut short its life! 

P.F.D. endangers your investment in quality flooring and 
sends floor maintenance costs sky-high. But you can lick this 
problem and keep your floors alive with WHIZ-OFF, the 
safe cleaner that does a better job with much less scrubbing; 
and with WHIZ SELF-POLISHING FLOOR WAX. 

WHIZ distributors can demonstrate to executives and 
maintenance supervisors the startling difference in this prod- 
uct and show them- supporting scientific test data. Or if you 
prefer, write to us for free Sample Test Kit and Laboratory 
Report on causes of P.F.D. R. M. Hollingshead Corporation, 
Camden, New Jersey; Toronto, Canada. 


WHIZ-OFF ann WHIZ FLOOR WAX 


PRODUCTS OF 
fring 


LEADER IN MAINTENANCE CHEMICALS 


Be sure to 
get your Free Floor 


Expert Sample Kit of 


earnings. Besides the declining trey, 
of freight revenues, they take © coy 
of the rising operating costs, th . 
bility that a wage increase of son 

retroactive at least to the first «: |94, 
may result from current negot 
and the fact that any freight-rat 
to offset added costs might be | 
until the closing months of the 


New Tax on Banks 
Missouri “is preparing to 
substitute excise on net income 
of institutions for antiquated 
property levy on their shares, 


Substantial tax savings but new az. 
counting problems are in prospect for 
Missouri banks under pending legisla 
tion which would tax the net income 
of these institutions instead of levying 
the antiquated general property tax 
upon shares. 

e Suggestion Accepted—The legislation 
is still in the discussion stage, and the 
rate of taxation remains to be estab 
lished. However, the Tax Revision Con 
mittee of the House of Representative 
has accepted the suggestion of the Mis 
souri Bankers’ Assn. that the excise lew 
would be the most equitable metho 
of taxing banks and trust corpanic 
even though such a levy has all the 
appearances of an additional stat: 
come tax. 

Missouri was, until the adoption of 
its new constitution in Februarv, 1945 
one of only six states levying a gencra 
property tax on intangible properties 
e What Other States Do—Thirteen 
states exempt intangibles from propert 
taxation altogether. The tax systems of 
the remaining states vary among flat 
annual taxes on income, flat nonrecur- 
ring taxes on capital value, variable an- 
nual tax on capital value, and in some 
cases a combination of two or more of 
those methods. 

Missouri’s choice of the excise tax « 
net income was deemed the best of 
four methods by which a state may tax 
a national bank under the terms of Sec 
5219 of the 1939 U.S. Revised Stat 
utes. This statute will also have a bear 
ing on the tax rate to be fixed by the 
Missouri legislature, since it prov 
that no national bank may be taxed b 
any state at a rate higher than the 
state’s rate for financial, mercantile, 
manufacturing, and business corpo! 
tions. 

e Constitutional Limit—The Missou 
constitution sets a maximum of 8° 

yield on intangibles. It is reported t 

the Tax Revision Committee is think 
ing of recommending a rate of 7% or 
less for the excise tax on banks and 
trust companies. Studies by the Mis 
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GAY TUNE...a million dollars worth of 
scientific marvels...all for five cents. 
Aireon electronic research and engineering, 
which developed and produced great quantities 
of communicationsand radar equipment for war, 
now are creating more perfect products for 
peace — Electronic phonographs, railroad radio 
communications systems, electronic tubes, radio 
speakers, quartz crystal units, ground and mobile 
radio equipment. 
In the Aireon Electronic Phonograph these 
achievements, replacing: nearly half the custom- 
ary moving parts, deliver an unsurpassable 


ORTH OF 


ELECTRONIC MIRACLES 


true fidelity tone, its volume controlled auto- 
matically in relation to extraneous noises. Any 
one of 24 tunes is selected by remote control 
over a single-wire co-axial cable. A unique 
Aireon-designed method of record changing. a 
feather-light magnesium tone-arm, new translu- 
cent plastics of extraordinary beauty, illuminated 
by fluorescent lighting, are all utilized to bring 
the Aireon Electronic Phonograph nearer to 
perfection in design and operation. Such appli- 
cation of new materials and advanced techniques 
is one of the many reasons Aireon products 
have become a criterion of electronic progress. 


Products Engineered and Manufactured by Airgon/ 


Railroad Radio Communications Systems ¢ Ground Radio Station Equipment e¢ Emergency Radio Equipment 
Cinauvdagraph Speakers © Circuit Breakers © Quartz Crystals © Lewis Electronic Tubes 
Electronic Phonographs @ Midco Oil Supplies 


General Offices: Fairfax Trafficway, Kansas City, Kansas 


Sales Offices: 


LOS ANGELES ° 
KANSAS CITY, MO. j r 


MANUFACTURING 


CORPORATION 


Plants: 
SLATER, MO. 


KANSAS CITY 


Research Laboratories: 


KANSAS CITY 


LOS GATOS, CALIF. 
OKLAHOMACITY CHICAGO MEXICO,D.F. 


GREENWICH,CONN. PASADENA, CALIF. 


1 
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PRIZE-WINNING 


LOW-COST ENGINE OPERATION 


Promised by DELUXE Oil Research 


... Delivered 


As experience proves, SLUDGE is today's 
greatest—and often most misunderstood 


and neglected —engine enemy. But where 
men KNOW engines, the call is for De- 
Luxe, because DeLuxe oil filters are de- 
signed to do more than any other in 
defeating sludge. In DeLuxe, oil travels 
the L-O-N-G way, to remove asphaltenes 
and other sludge-forming contaminants 
before they ever reach the engine . . . In 
DeLuxe, the filter cartridge does not pack 
down and quickly become useless; it is 


* Trademark Registered U. S. Patent Office 


Also manufacturers of Cast iron Pistons of Special Light Weight Design; standard equipment with over forty manutacturers. 


on the Road 


supported by its inner spring. In DeLuxe, 
the filter cartridge is kept free of heavy 
sludge; the inbuilt cone drops it into the 
sump, not into the cartridge. This ex- 
plains why all 15 winners of the recent 
National Bus Transportation Awards for 
Maintenance Efficiency operate DeLuxe- 
equipped engines, as do top-flight fleet 
operators and individual owners across 
America. For details write DELUXE 
PRODUCTS CORP., 1425 Lake Street, 
La Porte, Indiana. 


& 
¢ 
wort. THAN FILTER oi 


souri Bankers’ Assn. and the Coven, 
mental Research Institute of S' [| ,, 
tend to show that banks and trv-+ co, 
panies would, even at a rate <\bstyp. 
tially below 7% of their net : con, 
produce an equitable share of th state’. 
total revenue to be derived froin the 
tax on intangibles 

Tentative drafts of the tax leg lation 
prescribe that banks and trus: com. 
panies report gross profits fro sale. 
income from rents, royalties, inte ‘est oy 
loans and mortgages, and all othe; 
sources, not i 8 | income 01: thos 
government bonds which are othicrwi: 
exempt from taxation by the stat 
e Deductible Items—Deductions »; 
include rent, repairs, bad debts, interes 
paid, insurance, taxes, advertising, de. 
preciation depletion, pensions, loss 
contributions to charities. Thus net i; 
come is arrived at by much the sam 
process as that required for income tay 
purposes. 

Widespread evasion of property taxc 
influenced the change in Missouri 
constitution to eliminate the gener 
property tax. The assessed valuation of 
money, notes, and bonds in the state in 
1941 was only $77,576,995, whereas the 
Governmental Research Institute est. 
mated the actual value of these hold. 
ings at $2,250,000,000. 

The banks and trust companies un- 
der this antiquated system paid a dis. 
proportionate share of the total tev- 
enue on intangibles. 


A.C.L. WINS TAX CASE 


An attempt by Kentucky to make the 
Atlantic Coast Line R.R. pay state in- 
come taxes has been thwarted. A lower 
court verdict upholding a $2,358,332 
claim filed by the Kentucky Revenue 
Dept. was reversed last week by the 
state’s Court of Appeals. 

A.C.L., chartered in Virginia, oper 
ates no rail lines in Kentucky, but 
owns 51% of the Kentucky-chartere: 
Louisville & Nashville R.R. The ta 
claim was based on $28,641,600 pai 
the A.C.L. in dividends by the L. & \ 
in the 1936-43 period. About half o! 
the total sought represented allege: 
penalties and interest. 

The Court of Appeals held that th 
sole issue was interpretation of Ken 
tucky’s income tax law, and that ther 
was no ground for imposing the tax on 
a non-Kentucky corporation’s incom« 
from Kentucky investments. 

The court added that income on th« 
dividends was payable in Virginia. 
where the A.C.L. is chartered. This wa 
regarded as a hint of the court’s prob 
able attitude toward the Southern Pa- 
cific Co., chartered in Kentucky, which 
is appealing an assessment of $873- 
853,956 on intangible property, fixed 
last October by the State Tax Commis- 
sion. 
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WITH 


FANS 


and AIR WASHERS 


@ The modern method of Air Conditioning calls for 
Buffalo Air Washers and Buffalo “Limit-Load” Fans to 
circulate the cooled, clean air efficiently. In cold weather, 
this same equipment provides clean, properly humidified 
air at the right temperature. 


Buffalo fans and air washers are in use in many of the 
oldest air conditioned buildings in America, as well as in 
the newest and most modern structures. The Buffalo line 
includes large air washers, comfort conditioning cabinets, 


IN INDIA houses are often cooled 
by moistened “tatties”, or root mats 
fitted over the doors and windows. 
In one case, tested with an outside 
temperature of 110°, repeatedly moist- 


ened “tatties” lowered interior heat ye a 


to 87°! tog 


4 


* 


os 


unit coolers for cold storage plants, evaporative coolers 
and unit heaters. Engineering sales representatives 
located in all principal cities are at your call. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 
458 BROADWAY BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co.; Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


geared for speed. Work in our 
+ shop, or under your supervision 

in your own drafting rooms—for 
__ 4 week, or month or longer until 


you get caught up. Right now 
more than 30 B & R crews, num- 


bering 1 to 33 men, are helping 
anxious manufacturers get into 


production FASTER. 


BARNES é 
REINECKE 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGNERS & ENGINEERS 
230 E. OHIO STREET 
CHICAGO 11 DELAWARE ©350 


MARKETING 


Magazines Score 


Set record in revenues and 
linage. Radio chains show signs 
of saturation. Newspapers suffer 
from dearth of newsprint. 


The statisticians were a little slow 
—e tabulations on national ad- 
vertising for 1945 (they had a labor 
shortage, too), but now that the figures 
are in, they confirm the fact that it was 
a bang-up year. 

As expected, magazine revenue (up 
13%) and linage (up 16%) set a new 
record (see Publishers’ Information 
Bureau count in accompanying table). 
Network radio also reached a new high, 
but the gain over 1944 was so fractional 
that it is a record in name only, Farm 


publications and the indust: 

class groups made splendid 5! 

But for the newspapers, con 

are in order—the newsprint shor‘ 
back their national linage from 

mediocre a year as 1944. 

e Circulation Boom—The gre. 

fortune of the magazines is ma 
tributable to the boom in circ 

which, in turn, is attributable 

consumer purchasing power (\ 
paper shortages last year, the mag 
showing would have been even 
spectacular than it was). Read 
cleaning out the news stands s 
oughly that most magazines no 
have little more than 3% retur 
which fully half is spoilage. 

And the boom shows no sig) 
an end. Life—circulation and 1 
leader—is jumping its guaranteed cir 
lation from 4,500,000 to 5,200,000; the 
Saturday Evening Post from 3.00(),(0 


+Figures supplied by Industrial Marketing. 
++Figures supplied by Media Records, Inc. 


*Similar audited figures for outdoor, display, direct mail, not available. 

**Space and dollar volume figures, supplied by Publishers’ Information Bureau, are based on 
one-time card rates and, therefore, do not include space and time discounts 

***Estimates supplied by Variety magazine and the networks. Time discounts not included 


] 
> . 7 . a 
National Advertising Media: 1945 vs. 1944 
Magazines * * 
N Chan 
1945 1944 in Revenu 
OO FEF eC EP - $87,112,681 $73,600,424 + 18° 
ES EE AAR RAGS es <a 25,449,555 21,877,092 +-16 
RRR SE aa che Cl Sa 27,541,361 23,463,631 4-17 
ED 4 aes dctdds te 0% ba be'pommnnen 168,607,849 154,716,518 +9 
MEE Kee ohne ok cadenekes .. $308,711,446 $273,657 ,665 4-13 
‘ Farm Papers** 
Se PND o's Kc wviviccpnkatuiteaees $18,191,240 $16,536,839 +-10 
Network Radio*** 
Am. Broadcasting Co............... . $40,045,966 $41,340,044 a | 
Columbia Broadcasting System........ 65,724,851 66,791,319 -—2 
Mutual Broadcasting System.......... 20,547,630 19,533,633 $5 
National Broadcasting Co........ 64,429,181 63,012,080 +2 
eee 7 _ $190,747,628  $190,677,076 0 
Industrial, Trade, and Class Paperst 
-Pages of Space—— 
1945 1944 % Change 
0 ee. e pee e 209,638 189,170 +11 
| Ee a SS eed 50,197 40,146 425 
iad vintkS Hae DAES cn tdaddens 13,725 11,453 +20 
SEE oan vcevcnenxd duce 25,199 21,743 +16 
NE oe Cetat a ih ewwesns 298,759 262,512 +14 
Newspapers ¢ t 
(Based on 52 Cities) 
———Lines of Space—— 
1945 1944 % Change 
OEE EE CP. eee 246,051,515 250,925,532 ave 
ME’ cach ctaaneutanks tp eeae® 34,656,439 31,478,992 +10 
Seebucist sc 280,707,954 282,404,524 a | 
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3,350,000; Ladies’ Home Journal 
om 3,200,000 to 4,250,000. 
Rates Move Upward—Simultancously 
tes are going up. Life’s one-time black- 
d-white page rate moves from $12,500 
, $14,500 in October; the Saturday 
vening Post’s base rate hops from 
500 to $9,200 in a few weeks; the 
,dies’ Home Journal's base is progress- 
ng from $9,700 to $11,400 in July. 
dd to this list American Legion Mag- 
pine, Parents’, Modern Screen, Na- 
onal Geographic, many another. 
Advertising agency space-buyers are 
cepting the trend calmly. The feel- 
pg among these experts is that mag- 
pine rates are rising more slowly than 
‘culations which, broadly speaking, 
xeans that advertisers gain by the situa- 
on. For example, Ladies’ Home Jour- 
J's new rate brings the rough cost- 
rthousand down from $3.03 to $2.68, 
hile in the case of the Saturday Eve- 
ing Post the comedown is from $2.83 
p $2.75. 

Yardstick—So long as the cost-per- 
housand among the topnotch mass- 
irculation publications stays at or un- 
er the $3 mark, say space-buyers, the 
agazines may expect walloping adver- 
bing contracts. 

A note of caution is being sounded 
y some agency men, however. This 
oup contends that magazines are on 
he verge of building up such vast cir- 
ulations (and rates) that the bigger 
ublications automatically will limit 
heir advertisers to a handful of heavy 
enders. Overlap in circulations is 
nother bugaboo. 

But for 1946, the women’s magazines, 
he generals, and the specials have super- 
uper prospects. The weeklies also 
ould make a good showing, but be- 
ause their advertising is often .of the 
timely” type they are bedeviled by the 
fiects of strikes and shortages right now. 
Chains on a Plateau—In network 
dio, it’s a case of SRO. After years of 
tting revenue records, the chains— 
hotably the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
em and the National Broadcasting Co. 
fnally have reached a plateau. There 
. isn’t any more time available for 
ale. 
Moreover, the time-honored _ strat- 
gems for boosting cash intake—getting 
dvertisers to add more stations per 
ookup, and raising rates—are all but 
xhausted. Many of the big commercial 
hows already have such extensive hook- 
ps that additional stations would cause 
uplications in coverage, while further 
ate-raises would leave NBC and CBS 
pen to too much sniping from the 
ounger Mutual Broadcasting System. 
us the network growth curve cur- 
ently finds itself bumping against a 
tiling. 

Spot radio (national advertising on a 
on-network basis) increased by about 
10% last year, according to estimates 
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New Diesel Locomotive Repair Shop of the Southern Railway System at Alexandria, Virginia. 


WHY THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY DECIDED TO 


Daylight With lasulur” 


N THE new Diesel Engine Repair Shop at 
Alexandria, Virginia—the Southern Railway 
has made extensive use of Insulux Glass Block. 

And here are some of the reasons why! 

By installing broad panels of Insulux, it 
has been possible to flood all working areas 
with softly-diffused natural light. Shadows are 
avoided. 

The installations have done away with the 
problem of sash replacement, a continuing 
source of trouble in many railroad repair shops. 
Glass Block cannot rust or corrode from the 
moisture and gases prevalent in engine houses. 

Furthermore—there is a considerable reduc- 
tion in maintenance costs. The panels can be 
hosed down easily, and painting is never 
required, 


INSULU2A 


GLASS BLOCK 


is ati 
Ali working areas are flooded with natural 


daylight. The result? Improved working 


conditions! 


Note the Insulux panel construction 
Nothing here to rot, rust or corrod 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 
| OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY, 


insulux Products Division, Dept. C-38, Toledo 1, Ohio 


| Gentlemen: Please send me, with- 
a tone — book — 
i ' or the t 
Insulux Glass Block is a functional } Buildings.” <cgeapocatinn 
building material—not merely a dec- N 
oration. It is designed to do certain | a 
things that other building materials | Address 
cannot do. Investigate! 
ge i Gity. State 
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by Broadcasting magazine, but here, too, 
e curve is beginning to level off. 

e Hard Luck Medium—Newspapers are 
the No. 1 hard luck medium on the na- 
tional list. Because of the newsprint 


shortage, they have been forced to ra- 
tion space to national advertisers, and 
thus have lost out on. many a contract. 
When and if the newspapers can get 
sufficient paper, however, their come- 


back should be phenomenal. Sp. ¢-}y,. 
ers consider newspapers part. ula; 
suited to timely announcemce 

and the newspapers’ hope is that 

turn of autos, refrigerators, etc., 


Boone, lowa, Proposes a Municipal Face-Lifting | 


The chamber of commerce of 
the community that calls itself 
“America’s typical midwest city” 
wants Boone, Iowa, to be the best of 
its type. To this end, the chamber 
has prepared a plan for the complete 
face-lifting of the city’s business sec- 
tion to make it as up to date as any 

city, large or small, in the country. 

e Plan for Harmony—Boone’s main 
business district is concentrated on 
Story St. in the two blocks between 
Seventh and Ninth Sts. The cham- 
ber hired a local architect, Reuben 
S. Lantz, to draw up a master plan 
for each of the four block fronts and 
then, in a series of four articles in 
the: Boone News-Republican, the 
city’s daily newspaper, ag cr 
these conceptions of what the blocks 
ought to look like, along with actual 
photographs of the buildings as they 
look today. 

While the majority of the build- 
ings on the two blocks are 40 years 
or more old, some of them dating 
back to the 1870's, a number of in- 
dividual owners have already mod- 
ernized their properties to some de- 
gree. But, says the chamber of com- 
merce, individual buildings which 
have been remodeled without refer- 
ence to their neighbors tend to make 
the over-all appearance of the town 
look even worse by comparison. Fur- 
thermore, most of these moderniza- 
tions have been at the store level 
only, leaving the upstairs facades 
old-fashioned gingerbread. The cham- 
ber scornfully compares this sort of 
remodeling with a man’s going to a 
formal party wearing a new pair of 
dress trousers and a dirty sweater. 

The architect, however, has left 


the majority of these more modern 
they 


store fronts as are and used 


RIEKE NBERG C5 
rE — . 


Cp 


and the architect's conception of the 


One block of Boone’s business section, as it looks today ... 


them as a base in his conception of 
the blocks as a whole. 

e Problem: Cash—The chamber of 
commerce fully realizes that the big- 
gest hurdle it must overcome is the 
reluctance of the building owners to 
spend the necessary cash, estimated 
at from $3,000 to $8,000 for the 
average two-story building, depend- 
ing on the type of modernization 
decided on. To this end, the four 
newspaper articles were devoted 
largely to setting forth the business 
advantages to the owners and store 
operators if the suggestions were car- 
ried out. Thus: “Finding Boone’s 
shopping facilities inadequate and 
unattractive,” Boone residents have 
been going to “the neighboring cities 
of Des Moines, Ames and even Chi- 
cago and Omaha . . . for clothing, 
gifts and furniture.” Again: “We can 
make Boone the trading center of 
this part of the state. We can... 
attract to our community new fam- 
ilies. More industries will come to 
Boone. .. .” And the warning: “Every 
city that has grown materially has 
experienced the moving of the busi- 


way it could appear if the proposed remodeling is carried out. 


ness district to some other cent 

where the property owners of t! 

original business district have failed 
to keep up with the times in modern 

izing their buildings.” 

To apply a little pressure, th 

final section of each article con 
tained a complete list of the owne: 
of property on the block front dis 
cussed in that article. 
e Owners’ Option—Lantz was paid 
$700 by the chamber for his five 
month chore. Any owner agreeing to 
the plan is at liberty to choose his 
own architect, but Lantz has agreed 
to refund $60 to the chamber for 
each modernization project employ- 
ing his services. 

Although the chamber has not 
made public the number of owners 
who have pledged their support to 
the scheme, it claims to be much 
pleased at the favorable response re 
ceived in the six weeks since the 
idea was launched. If materials are 
available, remodeling of _ several 
buildings will start as soon as spring 
is far enough advanced to permit 
outside work. 
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ompanied by a return of newsprint. 
the moment, however, the glowing 
ospects remain just that. 

The 10% increase in revenue for farm 
plications last year is a reflection of 
he prosperous aspect of the rural re- 
ons. High farm income in 1946 auto- 
itically guarantees another banner year 
); this group. 

War Beneficiaries—Industrial, trade, 
port, and class publications had a 
using 14% increase in pages last year. 
hey are benefiting by their importance 
) war and reconversion, as well as the 
Ayence of capital goods producers. 
on Age (8,748 pages) and American 
{achinist (7,159) led the industrial 
roup. Hardware Age (3,525 pages) and 
{ill Supplies (3,110) topped the trade 
oup. American Exporter (whose two 
jitions carried 4,382 pages) was first 
, the export class, while Advertising 
o¢ (3,348 pages) led the class group. 
Fxcess-profits-tax advertising which 
we the war years an unseasonal bloom 
now all but disappearing. Plugging- 
sual is the new keynote. 

Biggest Ever—Advertisers and their 
encies are agreed that their postwar 
redictions made in the white heat of 
‘J Day enthusiasm (BW-—Sep.29’45, 
“6) were not too lavish, and that the 
meback trail of peacetime products 
ill have a parallel lane for advertising. 
onsensus as regards 1946: biggest ever. 


REE CO-OPS MERGED 


Merger of the three major national 
msumer cooperative purchasing or- 
snizations into a single unified group 
as announced this month at Chicago 
fter a joint meeting of the three boards. 
The three organizations are: (1) the 
(year-old Cooperative League of the 
.$.A., educational federation of co- 
peratives with a million and a half 
tron-members; (2) National Coopera- 
ves, Inc., twelve-year-old business fed- 
ration of 20 regional wholesale coop- 
ratives in the United States and 
anada which serves 3,900 local co- 
peratives with 1,200,000 patron-mem- 
ts; and (3) the Cooperative Finance 
sn. of America, organized last year to 
vordinate nine regional insurance co- 
peratives with a million members. 

The merger is expected to eliminate 
verlapping memberships by regional 
toups and make for greater economy 
nd efficiency through unified staff and 
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rection. Regional wholesale co-ops 
nd local co-ops are already set up to 
ary on the activities of all three 
ops through the facilities of a single 
ganization, 

Meantime, National Cooperatives, 
n¢., has announced its wholesale sales 
igures for 1945 as $177,966,775, up 
6.6° over 1944. Translated into co-op 
etal volume, says N.C.I., this would 
dd up to $571,306,317. 
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 » How many volts 
/ in a lightning bo/t ? 
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The answer is 100,000,000. Transmission lines must be protected 
against lightning bolts by an overhead wire, not connected with the 
system. This wire intercepts lightning and conducts it safely to earth. 
Acco’s Page Steel and Wire Division makes stainless steel strand 


With a thin rubber-bonded abrasive 
disc, 12 square inches of high carbon 
or alloy steel can be cut in 242 min- 
utes. Thus,new production methods 
are available to metal working plants 
by using Campbell wet abrasive 
cutting machines made by Acco’s 
Andrew C. Campbell Division. 


ome! t s 


Tee / 
Aelicoid MOT ees 


A Helicoid movement is a revolutionary, 
new mechanism developed from the helix 
principle for use in pressure gages. It sup- 
plants spur gearing and greatly increases 
the gage service life. The Helicoid move- 
ment is used exclusively in Helicoid Gares 
made by the Helicoid Gage Division. 


wy 2 ‘What (5 4 


Vhese are only 2 few of the primary products made by the 17 divi- 
sions of ACCO: Chain . Wire Rope - Aircraft Cable - Fence .- 
Welding Wire - Cutting Machines . Castings . Wire . Springs 
- Lawn Mowers - Bolts & Nuts. Hardness Testers - Hoists & 
Cranes « Valves . Pressure Gages. 
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Hand Puddling 
Can’t Compete 


with a 1S Za 
CONCRETE VIBRATOR 


A Size and Type 
TE ——e 420 «C#For Every Job! 


Fewer hands—faster placing—stiffer mix—aniform strength and density—better 
} bond with reinforcement—no voids or honey-combs—these are just a few of the 
advantages you get with a Mall Concrete Vibrator. 


When it is not being used to vibrate concrete, the Mall Vibrator can be adapted to 
Surfacing, Form Sanding, Wire Brushing, Grinding and Drilling. The attachments 
| for these operations are easily and quickly interchanged with the vibrating element. 
1% H.P. Gasoline Powered model available, also 3 H.P. round base or wheelbarrow 
mounting, 144 H.P. Universal Electric and 7500 r.p.m. Pneumatic Units. 

Ask your distributor for Mall Concrete Vibrators, Mall Saws, 

Mall Chain Saws and Mall Drills or write for literature and prices. 


; ) MALL TOOL COMPANY >» 7768 South Chicago Ave., Chicago 19, ill. 
/ % 28 Yours PORTABLE 
Padier ame AEE, powWER TOOLS 


Sending Telegraph Messages Without Telegraph Wires 


es days of the nation’s telegraph poles Producing parts for all types of close- 
and wires are said to be numbered. tolerance requirements has been our 
In the future, from four-inch antenna _ business here at Ericsson for close on to 
on super high frequency towersequipped 35 years. We are glad to consult with 
with parabolic reflectors, many tele- manufacturers whose new designs are 
grams, telefax and other telegra hie op- more effectively marketed with close- 
erations may be simultaneously Sonuatd tolerance parts produced economically. 
across the country-side. P i. ‘ 

Delicate instruments, controls and (pe, S Biel ths setae 
devices that make such conveniences a thousands of our preci- 
fact are entirely dependent upon parts __ sionparts that helped “Keep 
of highest precision. ‘em flying and fighting.” esrppiisnen 191 
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Furore Over Pen, 


As Macy introduces a ne 
ball-bearing competitor {ry 
South America, Reynolds pusha 
promotion of U. S. product, 


New developments conc« 
bearing pens continue to pop 
fast as cash registers throu; 
country rang up the $12.50 s 4 
one introduced by Reynolds Inter 
tional Pen Co. (BW—Dec.1 5 45.pi5 
e New Competition—In New \, 
R. H. Macy & Co. introduced a 
petitive model—at $19.98—the Bir 
ball-bearing pen, made by Bi 
Buenos Aires, While Macy’s says mex 
that it picked up its purchase f 
South American distributor, the pe 
undeniably that of the Eterpen ¢ 
also of Buenos Aires. Eterpen ha 
censed Eversharp, Inc., and Eberhy 
Faber Corp. to produce the Birome »: 
for U. S. distribution (BW--May26 4 
p93). Eversharp’s version will be ca 
the “Repeater” pen, to match the fir 


Repeater pencils, but hasn’t reached t af 
market yet. a 
Macy’s advertising (below) dublx 
its bid for the ball-bearing pen mark 
“the only pen with the air flow { 
the only pen with a retractable point . 
but other copy paraphrased the ad sa 
which retailers—notably Gimbe! B: 
of New York—have described 
Reynolds pen. Sample: Gimbel, “Gugil d 
anteed to write for two years wit! 
refilling . . .”” Macy, “A man we ki 
has had his two years without ha 
n 
A 
Macy:s : 
presents the famous 
South American : 
Birome pen ; 
*H 
I 
a 
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he fin Mrs. America wants the “plus value” of Los Angeles-made goods 
ched t and she is willing to pay more for the advanced styling, the sun-bright ( Qj p 
dub Colors, the smart treatment she associates with this favored region. ng 
1 mark This deep rooted preference has dollars and cents significance to OFFERS INDUSTRY: 


manufacturers everywhere. It means easier sales and more profitable 
sales. It means faster turnover, greater prestige. 


1. Rich market, expanding with 
the Westward trend 

2. West's largest population and 
When your plant is in Los Angeles you have your choice of these largest supply of skilled labor 


dollar-productive labels: 


“Made in Los Angeles” 
“Made in Hollywood’’* 


3. A home owning community 
where people prefer to live and 
wo 

4. Lowest general power rate of 
any major U. S. industrial center 


“Made in Southern California” 


“Made in California” 
5. Water supply ample for city of 


7,750,000, at reasonable rates 


TE 


Your sales manager knows the value of such identifying labels on 
merchandise that features style, smartness, quality. He knows that Los 
Angeles apparel, giftwares, novelties, ceramics and many specialty lines 


6. Room for plant expansion and 
decentralization 

7. Low construction costs; yeor 
‘round production schedules 


sell faster... earn higher prices... better profits. 8. Economic stability through di- 


° P ‘ versified industry 
Here is one more reason why industry prefers Los Angeles for its 


Pacific Coast center of operations. Let us give you all the facts about this 
industrial city with sales appeal. 


9. Magnificent harbor; spring: 
board to all the Pacific nations 
10. Accessibility to the store- 
house of raw materials in the 
West and the Far East 


*Hollywood is completely inside the boundaries of Los Angeles. 
It includes one of 10 separate and widely spaced industrial 
areas available to manufacturers here. 


FOR BUSINESs 


For reliable 
b 


Los Angeles City-Owned 
DEPARTMENT OF WATER AND POWER 


207 South Broadway, Los Angeles 12, California 
“Serving the water and power needs of 1,700,000 citizens” 


"Le Ongeles 
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“all-rag"? It poy ‘wee the 

finest available. Anniversary 
Bond, ‘a Fox River Paper, is 

such a paper. It's a 100% 

cotton fibre paper of highest 
quality. Prove it to yourself 
with this letterhead paper 
“Comparison Kit”. Write for 
your copy today. 


THE WATERMARK IS YOUR 
QUALITY GUARANTEE... . 
BE SURE 17 READS 
100% COTTON FIBRE — BY 


Fox River 
it i 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 
421-C So. Appleton St. © Appleton, Wis. 
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Total retail sales in 1945 jumped 
nearly 8% over 1944, according to 
the latest Dept. of Commerce esti- 
mates, while during the war period 
1941-45, the gain was almost 35%. 

Although 1945 was still a year of 
major military activities, stores which 
had been hard hit by wartime short- 
ages—building material, hardware, 
automotive, filling . stations—began 
making a comeback. ‘This trend 
should be accelerated greatly in 1946. 


Type of Store 1941 1942 

/ Ee $55.490 $57.552 
Durable Goods Stores 15.604 9.846 
Nondurable Goods 


Stores . 39.886 47.706 
Durable Goods Stores 
Building Material— 

Hardware ....... 3.862 3.799 
Home Furnishings.. 2.611 2.454 
Automotive ..... . 8.544 2.840 
Jewelty .....-. 587 753 

Nondurable Goods Stores 
Food ... fey: By 15.755 
Eating-Drinking .... 4.796 6.173 
Apparel . <pibekeane 5.193 
Filling Stations ; 3.454 3.021 
Drugs ve . 1.821 2.185 
General Merchandise 7.931 9.015 
Other Retail ....... 5.151 6.364 


Retail Sales: The War Years 


Eating and drinking < 
ments continued to benefit 
record consumer spending po 
though some of their gains 
ably might be attributed ¢ 
pantry shelves and women in 


try. Apparel stores, only catego 
to show a drop last year, made their 
glum showing as a result of th lum 
situation in textiles and inabi to 


diversify sufficiently (figures bil- 
lions of dollars). 


1943 1944 1945 45 over'44 
$63.684 $69.275 $74.570 7.9 
9.339 9.931 11.005 +1038 
53.345 59.344 63.565 +7] 
3.366 3.588 4000 +115 
2.258 2.507 2.645 +55 
2.751 2.834 3.305 +166 
964 1.002 1.055 +53 
17.450 18.947 19.720 +4] 
8.034 9.314 10.135 +88 
6.323 6.814 a 


2.453 2.604 = 2.985 +146 

2.588 2.845 2.950 +3.7 
11.620 +7 

7.516 7.967 8530 +7. 


to refill it.” Macy did not claim for the 
Birome that rather esoteric distinction 
of the Reynolds product—that it will 
write under water. 

e Drops Litigation—In _ Philadelphia 
Reynolds withdrew its fair trade suit 
against L. S. Model Co., after the de- 
fendant agreed not to advertise or sell 
the Reynolds pen for less than the es- 
tablished retail price of $12.50. 

In Chicago, Reynolds announced a 
total of $33,500 in cash prizes to drug- 
gists devising the best window displays 
of the Reynolds pen, and promised a 
= to every druggist who so much as 

ad a Reynolds display and mailed the 
company a photograph of it. 

In Chicago, also, Johnson & Johnson 

announced a deal whereby a druggist 
got a Reynolds pen with each purchase 
of three gross of Tek toothbrusnes. 
e Another Suit Filed—In Los Angeles 
the Eterpen Sociedad Anonima Finan- 
ceria of Argentina, along with Ever- 
sharp, Inc., and Eberhard-Faber Corp., 
brought suit charging patent infringe- 
ment and unfair trade practices against 
the Ball Pen Co., and against Joseph 
Adams and Sidney Linden as distribu- 
tors, Schwabacher-Frey Co. as retailer, 
and Clary Multiplier Corp. as manu- 
facturers. The plaintiff asked an in- 
junction against further manufacture, 
and $2 million damages. 


Still up in the air is the legal tang 
between Reynolds and Eversharp ai 
Eberhard-Faber, over alleged patent ir 
fringement, antitrust law violations, and 
$1 million damages. 


“DRUMMER” TAX VOIDED 


For decades itinerant salesmen have 
been protected from discriminatory | 
cal laws by Supreme Court decisions 
a number of socalled “drummer” cas 
True to precedent, the court this 1 
reversed the decision of the Virgu 
Supreme Court of Appeals that ; 
cense tax on solicitors imposed by t! 
city of Richmond ($50 a year p! 
0.5% of the previous year’s gross eam 
ings over $1,000) does not interfer 
with interstate commerce. The cas 
originated when an agent for the Amer 
ican Garment Co., Washington, D. C. 
was arrested in Richmond for soliciting 
orders without a license. 

The court ruled that the Richmond 
tax hits out-of-state sellers harder than 
local ones, that it is discriminator 
small operators particularly, and that tt 
is in effect prohibitive on those whos 
market is such that “it cannot be mined 
more than once in every so often 7 

Mindful that peddlers have been 4 
criminated against in favor of town 
merchants since 1700, the court con 
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How the 
Mimeograph duplicator 
can help you 

GET IT IN 


Here’s a simple one- 
two-three method of 
handling Purchas- 
ing, Receiving and 
Inspection paper 
4# work with complete 
control up and down 
theline. One writing produces all the need- 
ed copies for all three forms: Purchasing, 
Receiving, and Inspection. Everyone 
who needs to know has full information 
from the time the order goes out until 
the material is received, inspected, routed 
to stock and stores, and entered on 
material control inventory. Get full de- 
tails on this efficient new system by 
mailing coupon for free booklet. 


Che 


T, A. 8. DICK COMPANY 


Mimeograph 
duplicator 


*MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, 
Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 


How the 
Mimeograph duplicator 
can help you 
GET IT DONE 


Our Production 
Control booklet 
describes a com- 
plete plan for 
, simplifying and 
systematizing 
factory paper work. This plan, based on 
the use of Mimeograph* duplication, has 
been proved in both large and small in- 
dustry with great increases in efficiency. 


The plan as set down is a flexible one 
that can be adjusted to fit your precise 
needs. Order your booklet now. Have 
your men go over it and see how it can 
help you cut manufacturing costs by 
preventing errors and delay. 


Beton lee ee te a ee 


| A. B. Dick Company, Dept. R-346 
720 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6 
| Please send me your free booklets: 
0 “Complete and Accurate Control over All Purchased Part 
| and Raw Material.” 
| O “Production-Control Paper-Work.”’ 
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gasp manufacturers — 
What rams do you need? 


Blackhawk specializes in the 
mass production of high-pressure 
hydraulic units for practical in- 
stallation on the products of 
other manufacturers who must 
sell in competitive markets. 
Chances are that we already 
have the standard rams, valves 
and pumps to do your special 
job. No extra designing ex- 
pense or lost time! 


If your product requires the pow- 
erful, controlled activation of a 
moving part, you will profit 
from these extra advantages in 
Blackhawk High-Pressure Hy- 
draulics. Blackhawk builds units 


BLACKHAWK 


Operating at pressures up to 
10,600 pounds per square inch. 
TEN TIMES what's often found 
in ordinary hydraulics. This 
“super” pressure creates these 
exclusive advantages in Black- 
hawk Hydraulic Controls—less 
bulk — less weight — greater 
efficiency—less friction—easier 
installation in tight spots. The 
result is greater safety—faster, 
more dependable action and 
lower cost. 


Submit your hydraulic ques- 
We will work 
with you in confidence. Write 
Blackhawk Mfg. Company, 
5300 West Rogers Street, 
Milwaukee 1, 


tions to us. 


Wisconsin. 


cluded: ‘““The drummer is 
resentative of a by-gone da Ry 
modern prototype persists 
euphonious appellations. 

basic reasons which broug] 
protection from the kind of 

itism the facts of this case 


GAMES WITH NAMES 


F. W. Woolworth, W. 'T. Grant 
several other limited-price varicty ¢ 
will soon market a new game tat sh 
please General Foods, Sterling p, 
and similar big-timers fully as 
kiddies. 

Called “Around the Clock \ ith Rog 
and Ruthie,” the game consists of 
scrapbook-like folder in which yoy 
sters are supposed to paste labels f 
well-known products used during { 
course of the day. Saalfield Publish 
Co. is printing and distributing ; 
game to the chains, and will soon hy 
three similar games off the presses, | 
are scheduled to sell for a nickel. 

The idea for the games, incidenty] 
stems from the Brand Names Resear 
Foundation, launched several years a 
to combat the grade-labeling, antiadyg 
tising, and similar offensives. 


P.S. 


Electrical appliance distributors 2 
betting that by year’s end every ma 
manufacturer in the field will be maki 
private-brand as well as advertised-bran 
merchandise. Reason: increasing cos 
petition among manufacturers as well 
increasing competition arnong me 
chants (who have come to inciude suc 
nonelectrical outlets as drug stores, ti 
dealers, supermarkets, etc.). 

Signs of the times: The big Chica 
department stores are resuming dai 
deliveries, thus junking their sem 
weekly wartime schedules. Sears, Rot 
buck and Goldblatt Bros. are the on 
exceptions to the back-to-normal trend 
but are expected to catch up soon. 

OPA has exempted worsteds | 
men’s suits from the Maximum Averg 
Price order (MAP) to get producti 
on men’s wear rolling. 

The California Assembly has vote 
$350,000 to establish a state frequenc 
modulation network. It is intended t 
“educational broadcasts’”—sans adver 
tising—and will be operated by the stat 
director of education, the director 4 
finance, and the president of the Un 
versity of California. 

For its first readership analysis o! 
Sunday newspaper, the Advertising Re 
search Foundation tackled the mar 
moth 140-page, 10-section edition 6 
the Nov. 11, 1945, Milwaukee Journal. 
The findings, published last week eng 
consume 40-odd pages of detailed ev 

lanation. 


Goldblatt Bros. department store 


I 
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-Ty ma 
c fer hen Chili Williams, pinup girl and 
cd-branfiih&etime Conover model, walks on 
"'§ Cou stage in “By Appointment Only,” 
'S We" Gipy scheduled to open soon on 


7 . oadway, she'll wear—as always— 
ores, tla dots. That’s as specified in her 

eeyear contract signed last May 
Chicagilth Schiller-Dubrow, manufacturers 
= e women’s housecoats, negligees, and 
rs. Rogyprclothes—in polka-dotted —mate- 
he ong’ only. For modeling, indorsing, 
il trend otherwise actively promoting 


on. 


— hildu” garments exclusively, Chili 
Cds [0 


‘vert 2% Toyalty on every one sold, 
ductioammtling about $25,000 a year. Her 

oadway appearance is part of the 
s vote@™mpany’s plan to get her out of the 
qucncyiiup class and into an even better 


a motional medium for polka dots. 


he stat 


ctor 0 J : lias" 
ec Unig age 1s advertising one-ton, all-steel 

mall trailers for $196. This is some- 
is of mg DCW in Chicago, where the big 
baal nd is to airplanes (four State St. 


bes are promoting them this winter). 
The spectacular growth of the Con- 
lidated Grocers Corp. (BW—Feb. 
46,p80), which led the Federal Trade 
mmission to launch an informal in- 
‘tigation some months ago, has re- 
ted in a formal complaint charging 


mam 
ion of 
ournal, 
k end, 
ed eX 


lation of Sec. 7 of the Clayton Act. 
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NOW— 


a practical guide to 
money-making, cost-saving 
MANAGEMENT 

PRACTICE AND CONTROL 


Here is an amazing collection of check lists that tell 
you clearly, quickly, completely, what you need to 
know—what you must do—the possible profit leaks 
to watch—to make sure everything is done, and done 
right, in handling any of a vast range of organiza- 
tional, financial, tax, and management problems. Turn 
to this book with a new management problem or an 
old one. It should pay for itself many times over in 
giving you sure guidance, preventing missteps, show- 
ing you many ways of improving practices and pro- 
tecting profits. 


BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVES 
GUIDE 


By J. K. LASSER 


C. P. A. in New York, New Jersey and California 
Chairman, Institute of Federal Taxation, N. Y. U. 


252 pages, 51/2 x 8's, $3.00 


This book covers a wide range of problems—some large, some 
small, but all with vital effect upon your profits. Here are 
check lists on many management concerns, from those involved 
in the setting-up, buying, or selling of a business, to the 
“what-to-do” of filing, buying, printing, or collecting an account 
—carefully compiled to relieve the business man of reliance 
on his memory or hunches—freeing his time, effort, and imagina- 
tion for devotion to more creative aspects of his business. 


How many loopholes for escaping profits 
are there in YOUR business? 


Take your office paper work, or your credit practices—are you 
sure that there aren’t a number of points where profits are 
slipping through your fingers? What about problems of larger 
scope—or organizing, or reorganizing—of tax, accounting, or 
budgeting set-ups? Are you sure they aren’t unwieldy, mis 
proportioned perhaps, a retarding, profit-stifling frame for your 
business departments? To bring together in one volume a 
quick, concise summary of the essential elements in many 
avenues of profitable management is the purpose of this book. 
Its check lists show what you need to know, what you must do, 
the possible profit leaks to watch, in the most practical form 
for the busy business reader. 


the profit tool for which you have been waiting! 


43 sections provide scores 
of practical check lists to 
help you improve organiza- 
tion and practices, includ- 
ing: 


—What to Think About Before 
You Start a Business 


—What to Think About When 
You Liquidate or Merge e@ 
Business 


—What to Study If You Are 
Buying Another Business 


—How to Organize for Good 
Employee Relations 


—How to Finance Current 
Operations If a Bank Loan Is 
Not Advisable 


—How to Design an Efficient 
Cost System 


—How to Control Salesmen's 
Expenses 


—How to Budget for Profit 


—How to Collect Delinquent 
Accounts 


—How to Check Your Insurance 


—How to Cut Your Printing, 
Paper, and Engraving Costs 


—How to Design Your Business 
Forms 


—How to Save Office Cost or 
Other Expenses and Avoid 
Waste 

@ Here, simply, are the 
GUIDEPOSTS OF GOOD 
MANAGEMENT —the very 
points that every business 
man checks over in his mind, 
when faced with a problem 
or decision but with 
this distinction—these check 
lists do the thinking job for 
you — are clear, complete, 
ready for instant use. 


You know the type of practical, 
streamlined guides J. K. Lasser 
has given both individuals and 
business concerns, for handling 
their tax problems, accounting 
procedures, etc. Now, see the 
well-known Lasser treatment, 
of concise, time-saving, fact- 
studded check lists applied to 
an all-around general business Name 
guide. Check some immediate 
problems of your own. 
book discloses but a single loop- 
hole for escaping profits in your 


on cash orders.) 


McGRAW-HILL EXAMINATION COUPON 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., New York 18, N.Y. 
Send me Lasser’s BUSINESS EXECUTIVE'S GUIDE for 10 


days examination on approval. In 10 days I will send $3.00 
plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid. (Postage paid 


If this DS. sdeivdciearsors 


set-up or operations, it will II Baie so, notes ckeaheter xa 
have paid for itself many times DIE. sine dseatingebrcdolstessecue 5-2-4 
over. Send the coupon today! 
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quences are likely to be groit {, 
industry. The day of the ru 
will be over. The South wil] 
competition with other indu 


Southern Unions Hold Firm 


With organized labor clinging to war gains and industrial- 
ization increasing, the South modifies its former antiunion stand. 
Racial issue may be crucial for unions. 


all of smoke hung over the Ensley 
and | Frisell steel suburbs of Birming- 
ham last week as sprawling mills _re- 
sumed production in the nation’s eighth 
largest iron and steel producing center. 

C.1.0., steelworkers, white and Negro, 
congratulated one another because their 
union had won a long strike and an 
184¢ hourly increase to the highest wage 
scale ever paid in southern steel mills. 
It had demonstrated, too, that union 
strength achieved in wartime could 
withstand first peacetime tests. 

e Unions Active—Farther south in 
Montgomery, heart of the old Confed- 
cracy, union Organization was gaining 
real momentum for the first time in 
the cotton garment industry. In the 
Gulf port city of Mobile, C.1.O. ship- 
yard labor rolls had been decimated, but 
the union still was firmly intrenched in 
the shipbuilding and repair industry, 
into which it had moved during the war. 

North of Birmingham, C.1.O. rubber 
workers in Gadsden prepared for joint 
action with Akron unionists to force a 
new and favorable national contract. 
And in small red-clay cotton mill towns, 
employers in the low-wage cotton tex- 
tiles industry were signing contracts for 
10¢ to 15¢ hourly increases and 55¢ 
or 60¢ wage minimums. 

Equally important, the Alabama 

Dept. of Labor was advising employers: 
’ ‘Man: igement should recognize that la- 
bor unions are and will remain an im- 
portant factor in our economic life. The 
remaining few who cling to the belief 
that unions can be destroyed are merely 
engaging in wishful thinking.” 
e Accepting the Inevitable—What was 
happening in Alabama was typical of a 
new attitude growing in the 13 south- 
ern and southeastern states. ‘The section 
long considered the last major redoubt 
of open-shop antiunion sentiment in 
the country was painfully realizing that 
industrial growth and union growth 
seem inevitably to come together. Old 
oppositions to unions were crumbling 
away, and most governmental taboos 
were off—for the moment, at least. But 
southern opinion, influenced by the war, 
industrial expansion, and federal labor 
policy, was not suddenly prolabor. It 
was accepting the inevitable, though 
not by any means welcoming it. 


In Georgia, as the C.I.O. hailed a 
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without differentials. 

To be prepared, both A || 
C.1.0. have put top-priority 
organization drives in th §¢ 
C.1.0.’s International Wood \ orke, 
America, for instance, reccnth 
dicted that a half-million sout 
ber workers in a very few yea 
the union’s backbone of stren. th a 
South forges ahead as the nat 
wood producing area.” And 
return of John L. wywond United \ 
Workers to A.F.L.’s “House of Lah 
U.M.W.’s District $0 was set to en! 
its organization drive in southern ¢ 
ical plants. Thus, the end of tl 
speeded, rather than slowed, | 
tension of union coverage. 

e Unionized South—A decade ago 
260,000 workers in the South , 
members of unions. Recently Af 
said its southern membership wa 
800,000—and that total did not inc} 
U.M.W.’s southern members, now } 


precedent-shattering congressional dis 
trict election—won by a C.1.0.-indorsed 
candidate aided by new Negro voters— 
liberal-minded Gov. Ellis Arnall found 
it necessary to warn manufacturers and 
employers against joining “ill-advised” 
organizations which may be quietly bid- 
ing their time for a campaign against 
organized labor. And in Virginia a re- 
strictive labor law (BW —Feb.2’46,p95) 
made headway in the legislature, pre- 
saging new attempts to be made in 1946 
and 1947 to cripple labor by state laws. 
e Test to Come—Generally, industry, 
labor, and _ state governments agreed in the A.F.L. fold. The C.1.0., » 
that the old low-wage economy of the close-mouthed where membersh 
South was as obsolete as crinoline. ures are concerned, merely repor 
When wages went up, business paral- “hundreds of thousands” of worker 
leled the climb. But the real test for member unions in the 13-state are 
organized labor in the South probably Southern union membership to 
will not come until competition gets lies somewhere between 2,000,000 
keener and the labor surplus grows. If 2,500,000. Since its nonagriculty 
labor can hold its gains then, conse- wage earners total seven million p 


a NSS ace *. | a ie : ‘ 
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REPORT ON THE STATE OF A UNION 


Preview of things to come for the United Mine Workers through its afl 
tion with A.F.L. was given by John L. Lewis (left) to district presidents |2 
week in the paneled conference room of U:M.W.’s Washington headquarte 
Although the meeting was called to talk over questions resultiag from t! 
return to the “House of Labor,” one major topic was undoubtedly U.M.W 
spring demands which will include substantial wage boosts, 35-hour wot 
week, and 1]0¢-a-ton royalty. Exact demands will be announced when Lew 
convenes with the union’s bituminous policy committee on Mar. 11. 


" 
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" tof that means that about 30% of 
will) fffhem workers wear union buttons, 
i, pA ompared with the national average 
1a] ay %. 
h AF] - of the gains came during the 
= as a result of industrial growth 
h had started before 1941 but 
h reached a peak during the rapid 
ynsion of the nation’s productive 
. C.LO.’s United Auto Work- 
for instance, trebled southern mem- 
ship in the twelve months prior to 
t. 1, 1944. In Birmingham, C.1.O. 
ed 32,000 new members in 1943 
1944, and in the state as a whole 
total C.1.O. strength went up 50,- 
in those years. A.F.L. membership 
uthern inwhile climbed to a total of 51,000 
1 Of the Birmingham and 121,000 in all of 
d, labor's bama. . P 
7" HB ignificant Gains—Other southern cit- 
ade ao, Made similar gains. In Memphis, 
South upere city authorities in 1940 and 1941 
—, ied would-be union organizers, C.1.O. 
i signed up 30,000 members by the 
d of 1945. New Orleans also reported 
000 in C.I.O. and comparable 
ngth for A.F.L. Atlanta, long the 
thern headquarters of A.F.L., told of 
e advances in union rolls. 
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ly repo oo 
he, “WMore significant, perhaps, were gains 
tate pas small towns such as Gastonia, N. C.., 
ship , Mppelo, Miss., and Gadsden, Ala. In 


em, strong rural conservatism and 
tilabor influences, which precipitated 
pody labor rioting a decade ago, were 
ercome each time a union organized 
‘ plant. 

‘ Contraction and Expansion—When 
end of the war closed many plants, 
jons—particularly the C.1.O.—suffered 
ard blow. In two weeks after V-] 
, 25,000 Georgia aircraft, shipbuild- 
and ordnance workers lost their 
Elsewhere the picture was about 
same. The South was being hit 
der than any other section because 
% of its wartime growth in employ- 
mt was directly concerned with war 
ds, and 81% of all war facilities con- 
ted in the area were government- 
ed, hence expendable. But actually 
impact was not so great as expected. 
ter the initial shakedown, the U. S. 
spt. of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Sta- 
ics estimated that at least half of 
total manufacturing employment 
in during the war would turn. out to 
permanent. Meanwhile, other in- 
istries were expanding, many of them 
ster than the national average. The 
sult has been that both employment 
's afhl@@@gures and union memberships have 
~nts Lgeemped less than had been feared, and 
hat since V-J Day a good start has 
ten made toward regaining the losses 
01 trom initial cutbacks in war plants. 

\1.W® Workers Upgraded—One result of the 
r wor@partime shuffling of the work force was 
> Lewgguickly evident. While unemployment 
benefit claims soared, jobs for unskilled 
orkers went begging. Former south- 
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This question was asked in all seriousness by a dyspeptic skeptic who—looking 
at this same picture — evidently suspected that he might be looking at a picture of 
the entire city of Wceonsocket. 


The answer is this: Taft-Peirce occupies all of it—500,000 square feet of what is 
truly a closely knit industrial city composed of several precincts. The main plant 
houses the world’s most famous toolroom, the Contract Manufacturing Division, 
the Engineering Department, and the Main Offices. Other buildings house Ma- 
chine Tool production, the Thread Gage Department, the Small Tool and Gage 
Division, and one of the country’s most complete heat-treating departments. 


Any manufacturer, with engineering, tooling, special machine, production or 
gaging problems, can engage any part of these facilities as an adjunct to his own. 
For further details, write to The Taft-Peirce Mfg. Co., Woonsocket, Rhode Island. 


.--for engineering, tooling, contract manufacturing 


TAKE IT TO TAFT-PEIRCE 
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THE LABOR ANGLE 


Nationalization 


Up until last week, a serious de- 
mand by a bona fide union for na- 
tionalization of an industry had not 
been heard in this country since 
1920. After the first World War, 
the four engine and train service 
brotherhoods objected to the return 
of the railroads to private manage- 
ment and campaigned for adoption 
of the so-called “Plumb Plan,” which 
would have provided public owner- 
ship for all steam transportation. 
[hat program had wide support 
from organized labor, but the politi- 
cal strength of the unions at that 
time was not sufficient to put it over. 

Now C.I.O.’s white-collar affiliate, 
the United Office & Professional 
Workers of America, is on record 
with a threat to demand the nation- 
alization of the insurance and finance 
companies. Any campaign developed 
to achieve this object will stress the 
public interest nature of these busi- 
nesses and will emphasize the gov- 
ernment’s experience in such fields, 
citing the Social Security Board in 
insurance and Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. in corporate financing. 

U.O.P.W.A. is talking nationali- 
zation of the big employers in its 
jurisdiction because, according to 
the union’s president, they “con- 
tinue to contest the right of their 
employees to organize and bargain 
collectively.” The nationalization 
demand results from the union’s in- 
ability to do much effective organiz- 
ing and amounts to an ultimatum to 
employers to play ball or else. 

Though of small account by itself 
as a labor organization, U.O.P.W.A. 
(claiming only 65,000 members) is 
important as a member of the left- 
wing bloc in the C.1.O. If it were 
to ask the C.1.O. really to put some 
steam behind a drive to get the in- 
surance and finance companies na- 
tionalized, it would have the very 
important backing of unions in 
maritime, longshore, transport, and 
nonferrous metals industries. A deter- 
mined C.1.O. drive for nationaliza- 
tion may now, because labor's polit- 
ical position has on ques so much 
since 1920, be much more formid- 
able than the Plumb Plan campaign. 


Independents 


The independent union move- 
ment in America is at a crossroad. 
John L. Lewis started a number of 


things when he took his United 
Mine Workers back into the A.F.L., 
not the least of which may be a re- 
consideration of their position by 
many important unions which have 
thus far shunned affiliation with 
either the A.F.L. or the C.LO. 

In a recent issue of MESA Educa- 
tor, official organ of the independent 
Mechanics Educational Society of 
America—a union with considerable 
strength in Ohio and Michigan 
metalworking plants—a leading arti- 
cle states: ‘Unaffiliated unions are 
faced with a decision that some of 
them have been avoiding. They can 
either join forces with other organi- 
zations that have been carrying the 
torch of democratic unionism or they 
can become tools of the employers. 
There is no other course.” 

The problem of “where shall we 
gO has developed to this critical pass 
or independents because of the 
ae A.F.L.-C.1.O. competi- 
tion, which makes the field in which 
an unaffiliated union operates a 
tempting prize, and because of the 
close entente between Washington 
and the big federated bodies. Al- 
ready both A.F.L. and C.L.O. are ar- 
dently wooing the National Federa- 
tion of Telephone Workers, largest 
remaining independent, and are mak- 
ing overtures to other important 
groups. Independent union leaders, 
most of whom can’ look forward to 
being “taken care of” if they help 
deliver their organizations, know 
that if apparently friendly offers are 
rebuffed they will have a fight on 
their hands to keep A.F.L. or C.L.O. 
organizers from moving in. 


Movies 


The United Auto Workers Union 
has been carefully recording its 
marathon strike of the General Mo- 
tors plants on 16-mm. film. Each day 
cameramen have filmed scenes on 
the picket lines, in the union halls, 
and at the soup kitchens. The re- 
sults are shown in 375 local unions 
and are part of the union’s educa- 
tional program in support of the 
G. M. strikers. Sometime in the fu- 
ture, U.A.W. wants to reyiew, cut, 
and splice the footage and produce a 
full-length documentary on the sub- 
ject for the labor movement and 
the general public. It’s another ex- 
pai of labor’s willingness to use 
all available techniques for getting 
its message across. 
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er claims that an adequate ai: | 
erative supply of unskilled labo: 
industry's call were changed r 
advertisements for new plant. pe 
that the South has a read, ply 
skilled and semiskilled worker, © 
That change in classification of y 
ers has been reflected in union «ont; 
negotiations. In January, Gx irg¢ 
Googe, veteran A.F.L. leader in 4 
South, reported “hundreds of c ntracts 
signed since the war not only boost 
wages 15% to 20% but also carrie 
“rock-bottom minimum scales of 75¢, 
hour.” Now, he said, A.F.L. won't 5 
a contract in the South for less th 
that wage minimum. 
e Sharp Wage Rises—Similarly, C.1.0, 
Textile Workers Union of America ap 
food, tobacco, and other low-pay uniog 
have been able to make headway jn 
concerted drive for higher wage 
T.W.U.A. currently is asking 15¢ hour 
increases and a 70¢ hourly minimu 
from 147 southern mills with which 
has contracts. Most are now paying 
55¢ minimum, although some agred 
ments signed recently lifted the figus 
to 65¢ as a wage floor. In 1938 th 
minimum was 25¢ an hour (B\W-Fe} 
23’46,p96), and prior to the Fair Labo 
Standards (Wage-Hour) Act wages ; 
low as 10¢ and 15¢ an hour were cor 
mon. Although labor gives full credi 
to federal legislation for initial impet 
to the fight for higher southern wag 
it points out that as late as November, 
1943—when the union wage drive be 
gan—93% of southern textile mil! work 
ers were receiving less than 70¢ an hour 
were averaging only $23.95 a week i 
earnings. 
Southern income still was 26% be 
low national levels in 1945, but the 
differential had been narrowed sharp); 
during the war, when southern income 
increased 64.8% while the national a 
erage was moving up 49.7%. The 
figures lend substance to an official re 
ort to the A.F.L. that “you can no 
onger speak of the South as nonunion 
territory.” 
e Economics and Race—Still tied closely 
to the economic problems of the South, 
the racial issue was receiving close 3 
tention from union leaders. Old prej- 
dices were found to lose ground in: 
common labor fight. The C.1.0., who 
unions enrolled many Negro worker 
on equal footing with whites, reported 
that “because of hard necessity” in win 
ning mutual economic benefits whit 
and Negro workers could be brought 
together every way but socially. A.F'L. 
with old craft union membership 1 
strictions in bylaws, followed a polic 
reflected in an admonition from th 
Louisiana Federation of Labor: “\W\« 
must organize the Negro workers in ou! 
unions whether we want to or not. 
With many Negroes among worken 
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Location in Chicago and Northern 
Mf ©) INTERNATIONAL market tis tctecs crision ofyou 
business to reach world-wide mar- 


ut tl kets. Here, you will find expert guid- 
sharp] ance in conducting export and import 


business froma score of serviceagencies—banks with foreign 
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The inherent manufacturing and distributing advantages of 
Chicago and Northern Illinois have brought recognition to this 
area as a great international marketing center. 


For years the Middle West has been a leader in the pro- 
duction of goods for export. Chicago and Northern 
Illinois—hub of the nation’s population, industry, raw 
materials, transportation and agriculture— provides un- 
tivaled export and import facilities. Today more than 
a fifth of the 10,000 manufacturing firms in Chicago and 
Northern Illinois engage in foreign trade, producing a 
variety of merchandise to satisfy almost any demand from 
any part of the world. 


Ten thousand miles of inland waterways serve this area. 
Transatlantic vessels may come direct to Chicago and 
other Lake Michigan ports via the St. Lawrence and the 
Great Lakes. The filinsis deep waterway provides a direct 
link with the Gulf of Mexico. Current developments in 
international air travel designate Chicago as the great 
central terminal for direct routes to the Orient, Europe, 
South America, Africa and the Near East. By rail, the area 
is connected with every important seaport in this country 
and in Canada. 


departments, international freight forwarders, combination 
export managers, foreign trade counselors, transportation 
representatives, foreign consulates, customs officials, foreign 
trade departments of commercial associations and others. 
Whether your sales plans encompass the central states, 
the nation or foreign markets, the Chicago and Northern 
Illinois region offers you more efficient distribution to 
more customers than any other industrial area in the nation. 
We will gladly assist youin making a factualand confiden- 
tial study of this area and the poseibilicles it holds for your 
particularindustry. This service is without charge. 


Industries locating in this area have these outstanding 


advantages © Railroad Center of the United States © World 
Airport @ Inland Waterways © Geographical Center of U. S. 
Population © Great Financial Center © The “Great Central 
Market” ®© Food Producing and Processing Center © Leader in 
lron and Steel Manufacturing ¢ Good Labor Relations Record 
2,500,000 Kilowatts of Power © Tremendous Coal Reserves 
Abundant Gas and Oil ¢ Good Government @ Good Living 


This is the sixth of a series of advertisements on the industrial, agricultural and residential 
advantages of Chicago and Northern Illinois. For more information, communicate with the 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois— Phone RANdolph 1617 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY e PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY @ ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 
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A boon on the boom 


What a derrick can handle—whether box or boxcar— 
Yellow Strand Wire Rope can lift. On boom and hook alike, 
it’s a willing tool as well as a strong one. 


% This responsiveness reaches its peak in Yellow Strand 
Preformed Wire Rope and Yellow Strand Braided Safety 
Slings. Both of these patented rope constructions 
speed operations with their extra flexibility, higher resistance 
to kinking and fatigue, increased safety for employees. 
Measured in work capacity and endurance, they are 
the economical equipment for railroads, utilities, foundries, 
mines, contractors of all types. Let our nearest distributor 
or branch help you fortify your industrial 
position with Yellow Strand Preformed Wire Rope 
and Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 
Branches; New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND ‘\Ha% 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE e BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 


ing better oppostunities than p 
skilled work, unions are fin 
racial problem a pressing issue 
no means impossible that th« 
the future of labor in the Sout 
finding an answer to racial diticyly 
before a showdown can develo; 


Effective Words 


Adverse literature resy 
in union’s calling off election ary 
invoking a boycott against | 
May Co. of Cleveland. 


Labor’s boycott weapon, little us 
of late, was being tried out in Cleg 
land this week, and union strategiy 
were watching it closely. A.F.L.’s Reta 
Clerks International Protective Ayy 
asked Cleveland consumers not ¢ 
patronize the city’s big departmen 
store, the May Co. on busy Euclid Ave 
in retaliation for what the union called 
“illegal and scurrilous” methods whid 
the company had employed to defex 
an organizing campaign. 
e On the Short End—Although it wa 
too early to assess the economic effect 
of the boycott, publicized by radix 
sound trucks, and leaflets, some ear) 
inning returns were available on th 
effect of the company’s antiunion prop: 
gandizing, and the score showed the 
union on the short end. 

On Dec. 27 the May Co. an 
R.C.1.P.A. agreed to test the union 
claim of majority representation in : 
National Labor Relations Board pol 
which was scheduled for Feb. 7. Short) 
after that agreement was reached, son 
unusual literature, produced by the 
Cleveland law firm of Stanley & Smoye, 
was distributed to May employees b 
the company. Disavowing any intent t 
influence the vote of its employees, th 
May Co. charged that one of the lead 
ing A.F.L. organizers recruiting sales 
people was a Communist and a union 
disrupter. 
e Regarding the Dukes—May employes 
were presented with a dossier on Mant 
Duke, who with her husband Sam Duk 
represents the R.C.I.P.A. in Cleveland 
She was labeled a “‘Lovestone Con 
munist’”” whose former home in Detroit 
was a center of Communist social! ant 
political activity. Excerpt: “In 1935. 
operating ostensibly as a union repr 
sentative . . . she sought recruits f 
Communism. To her converts sh 
painted a glowing picture of thc da 
to come when the Communists woul 
dictate the affairs of labor unions. 

The company made it clear to it 
employees that it was their privilege t0 
“surrender” their bargaining rights te 
the R.C.I.P.A. under this leadership 
in the Feb. 7 poll, and also that thei 
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mee. 85% of Transatlantic Air Express 
Rides to Pan American Clipper by 


Woter “Jransport! 


ee NEEDED CARGOES for distant parts of 
the world speed over the road by Fruehauf Trailers 
and then by air over the seas in Pan American Clippers. 


. ; ‘gles A 2,500-pound crankshaft needed to put a warship back 
So. and : into commission ... plasma and penicillin for our wounded 

union = ij soldiers ...a part for a heavy war machine... are typical 
jon mé of an infinite range of desperately needed items—some- 


gh it wa 
ic effect 
ry radig 
ne early 
on the 
yn propa 
wed the 


= a” times amounting to as much as 10,000-pound Clipper 
+ po. cargo—arriving by road and leaving by air. 
by th Of the shipments received at New York to go aboard 
Smoyer, the Clippers for international transportation, it is estimated 
nyees Dy that at least 85% is brought by trucks and trailers. 
ae From a thousand or more miles away, critical shipments 
7 are placed in Fruehauf Truck-Trailers, rushed directly to 
9 a New York, there to be transferred to the overseas planes 
pees and 24 hours later landed across the Atlantic. 
That is the picture today. What is it for peacetime and 
aployee tomorrow? The future of joint motor transport and trans- 
n Mane oceanic flying freight is tremendous and dramatic. Bigger 
m Dui planes, designed to carry much larger loads, are on order. 
ve lan ; ; 
WS Trucks, trailers and trans-oceanic planes will remake 
Detiit world commerce, just as motor transport has revolutionized 
rial and business in America. 

38 
1 repre World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
ts FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. - DETROIT 32 
“ ia Service in Principal Cities 
iC Ga 
> woul 
Ss. ‘ 

to its 
lege to YOUR JOB DONE 

MOTOR TRANSPORT WILL GET ¥ 

ghts to if you aren't using truck transportation, —_ 
dership you ever challenged your shipping costs on 


over-all efficiency with the job that professional 


at they haulers can do for you? Get the facts today! 


2. 19% 


for every need! 


International makes chain for every need: industrial, marine, 
farm, automotive. What's more, our manufacturing and service 
facilities are complete in every detail, and our engineers are 


ready to help solve any unusual chain problem. 


INTERNATIONAL CHAIN & MFG. CO. 
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had a perfect right to vote 
being represented by the Dul 
e Soviet Salute—The day after « \¢ \ 
Co. issued its blast at her, Ma:.. py: 
with a red scarf tied around 
rode back and forth before 
on a sound truck, giving the 
fist Soviet salute to all t 
mobilized to keep order. In a : 
ous vain, the union, which 
claiming an overwhelming n 
May employees, filed charges 
labor practice with the Cle, 
gional office of the NLRB, an 
election indefinitely postpone: 
Important in the preparati 
material distributed by the compa 
Eugene Schwartz, partner in Stanley 
Smoyer, known in the Middle Wes; 
counsel for Frederick Crawford, px 
dent of Thompson Products, who ha 
thus far been successful in ke 
Cleveland plants unorganized | 
C.LO. or A.F.L: 
e Taking the Offensive—Schy artz, ; 
the May Co.’s lawyer, plans to challeng 
NLRB’s right to call off the electio, 
which is taken as proof of the effect 
ness of the anti-Duke campaig: 
Meanwhile, the store, interpretin 
the boycott as an effort to prod may 
agement into recognizing the unio 
without an election, has assured its em 
ployees that it will not yield to eq 
nomic pressure. 


BACK PAY IS “PAY” 


Retroactive back pay granted to a 
employee under the National Labor Re 
lations Act must be considered as a pa 


Act, and must be entered on the em 
ployee’s social security record as ear 
income for the period when regula 
wages were not paid. 

In so ruling this week in a test cay 
against the Social Security Board, i 
U. S. Supreme Court cleared the wa 
for workers to accumulate old age an 
other social security benefits for timq 
not worked if, under National Labo 
Relations Board scrutiny, their unem 
ployment proves to be in violation «i 
the federal labor law. 

In the test case, a discharged For 
Motor Co. employee received accumit 
lated back pay amounting to $3,501 and 
reinstatement to his job when NLR} 
held he had been laid off because 
union activity. The Social Secunt 
Board sought a court ruling by classify 
ing the payment as a settlement of dam 
ages and not a delayed discharge ot 4 
company’s wage obligations. 

The court ruled flatly that the settk 
ment without any doubt did constitutt 
a wage payment. While it recogniz# 
that the SSB would have to solve # 
counting difficulties, it rejected thal 
argument as posing “not insuperabk 
difficulties. 
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‘or tinge et it would be to move into a 
1 Labogmutery and take it as it comes from 
- unemme Sranulator. 


ou don’t have to go to that ex- 
though. To get your sugar 
inery-pure, just be sure it is refinery- 
ked in branded bags that reach 
home unopened. Outstanding 
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NLRSfMong these are Deltaseal Paper 
“AUSe OTRes — the containers in which Mrs. 
Securit ica is buying an ever-growing 
c oa bportion of her sugar. 

“ of onsumers Owe much to the sugar 


lustry for adopting Deltaseal—the 
» settligme’enient, sanitary, modern package. 
nstitut 
ognized 
yIve ac 
cd thal 
erable 


Cotton, Paper and 
Burlep Bags 
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At the store, the housewife knows her 
money is going for sugar — not for 
some expensive container...and she 
can see that the Deltaseal Bag is tight- 
packed and contains full measure. At 
home she enjoys other advantages — 
for just one example, the simple “‘easy- 
pour” spout, which is also self-closing 
to keep out dust and dirt. 
> Psa > 

The Bemis Deltaseal System of Packaging 
gives sugar refiners a shelf package with 
flat faces, sides, and ends which are ideal 
for eye-catching brands, and one that 
stacks well in displays ...adding up to a 
strong sales appeal. Up to forty 5-lb. bags 
per minute can be packed—an important 
economy. Deltaseal can do the same for 
many powdered and granular products— 
perhaps yours. Write today. No obligation. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: St. Lovis, Mo. 


25 PLANTS THROUGHOUT 
THE COUNTRY 


Here it is—the Bemis Deltaseal Bag. Look 
for it at your grocer. It may hold sugar, 
flour, rice or any of a dozen foods. 
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\\ieut want 
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ae ae ee: 
BOTH 
of these FREE BOOKLETS 


During the past 2 years, a new name has won widespread in- 
terest among Western industrial areas. Santa Clara County' 
Population center of the Pacific Coast . . . and a perfect ex- 
ample of decentralized industry. To understand what is hap- 
pening on the Pacific Coast . . . as a basis for your own ex- 


pansion plans . . . it will pay you to get both of these booklets. 


Tells WHAT is happening on the Pacific Coast 


There are 31 names listed in this folder . . 
all newcomers to Santa Clara County dur- 
ing the past two years. It reads like a 


“who's who” among American industry 


Tells WHY it is happening 


The reasons behind Santa 
Clara County’s rise to in- 
dustrial prominence Lo- 
cation — power — liveabil- 
ity, etc. 36 pages crammed 
with factual data of 1im- 
portance to your business. 


a Xtistct 


‘Wi 
Ca 


It’s an amazing story ... how industry in its search for 
a decentralized location “discovered” Santa Clara 
County. With a perfect productive climate and unex- 
celled liveability, Santa Clara County offers unusual 
production facilities. But due to its location on main 
rail lines and highways ... on San Francisco Bay... 
there are distribution advantages and economies, too. 
Definitely, you should know all of the facts! 


Either or both of these booklets are free for 
the asking. Write on your business letterhead. 


DEPT. “W" — SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
SAN JOSE 23, CALIFORNIA 


SANTA CLARA 


COUNTY Geen 


The population center of the Pacific Coast 


Antitrust Suit 


Justice Dept.’s attack 
truck-owner union members 
setting rates for hauling 
poses a question of definitic 


Unions which admit to mcmbeg 
other than employed workers are wa 
ing with considerable interest the gy 
egy A.F.L.’s teamsters will develo 
a defense against charges of antit 
law violation in the St. Louis milky 

The question of an employer's 
to belong to a union which fixes t 
portation rates is involved in a 
filed by the Justice Dept. at Sp 
field, Iil., last week. 
e First of Its Kind—The suit specifi 
seeks to resolve the question of whe 
truck-owner members of an A.I°L. te 
sters union affiliate, who fix rates 
hauling milk from southern IIlinoisj 
St. Louis, are entitled to the ordin 
exemptions afforded labor unions wu 
the antitrust laws. Some of the ty 
owners are independent operator 
ers employ drivers. They, toget the 
the Milk Haulers & Dairy 
Union, Local 916, were “ve Hn 
ants. 

The Justice Dept. described the 
as the first of its kind. Milk produ 
affected complained that, since }$ 
the truck owners agreed on the haul 
charges and other conditions in 
contracts with producers; that the } 
ness was divided among the truck « 
ers, with fines being assessed agi’ 
those who deviated either from the 
tomer division or the price; that d 
desiring to haul their own milk » 
threatened with strikes by inside ¢ 
workers; and that competition fr 
nonunion truck owners has been cl: 
nated by similar threats. 
® Question of Definition—While » 
unions have passed rules prohibit 
employers as members, the tcamst 
union has leaned in the other direct 
a Justice Dept. official commented. | 
said that eight months ago the um 
was seeking to represent Minneap 
and Detroit oil station operator 
dealings with the lessor oil comp: ani 
campaign which is reported to } 
been discontinued. Other unions in 
distributive trades have represented p 
prietors in their relations with bw 
of their goods or services. 

The position taken by the Jus 
Dept. is that if labor’s immunity ft 
the antitrust laws extended to emp 
ers merely because they held a um 
card, then presumably every businé 
man might impose trade restraints 
will without fear of prosecution 
e Are They Laborers?—Contendi: ig di 
the truck owners “undoubtedly 
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'y \\orgiifheir existence one of frugality and 


red def oe P f 
nec CCM scipline, a family of Pennsylvania's 
ed the auunish cult coolly appraises a picket in 
k produggmancaster's general sympathy strike. 
since |“Mfhat coolness, typical of the area’s, 


the hauigas a factor contributing to ineffec- 
mS 1 GBveness of the general walkout and 
at the | . ; "7? . 

vere the trimming of A.F.L.’s traction 
sed acqameotkers’ demands. They threw in the 
pm the d™mponge last week after battling Con- 
that daistoga Transportation Co. for 16 days; 
mu'X “@istead of a 20¢-an-hour boost, they'll 
nside ¢ > ’ 

tion fgcntually get 12¢. And the new con- 
been elmeact stipulates that 62 hired during 


he strike will remain—without hay- 
Vhile s mg to become union members. 


prohibit 
teamst 
tained borers,” an official of the union in 
nted. Vashington asserted that the issue re- 
the UP olves around the question of what con- 
iinneap titutes a working man’s equipment. He 
gear: ited carpenters, machinists, tool and 
“eT fie workers, and others who carry ex- 
 , gapensive equipment. 
ons im “It is a condition that has harassed 
ented Be ani ; . A; =. 4? 
th bu € union and the operators, and it’s 
‘Bpobably a good thing to get this 
leared up,” the union official said. 
Map Basis for Action—Under section 20 
gh ; the Clayton act and section ] 3 of 
oa € Norris-LaGuardia act activities of 
busing ions which would otherwise consti- 
aeaints ute violations of the Sherman antitrust 
on * are not subject to prosecution if 
ding ee’ ate concerned with a labor dispute 
edly nvolving terms and conditions of em- 
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From dog house to desk- 
in one easy lesson! 


means Doctor of Offices . . . for what 
he doesn’t know about the smooth 
short-cuts of office efficiency simply 
isn't in the book. His definitive text 
“Manual of Desk Drawer Layout’, is 
a classic—and yours for the asking 
It’s an eye-opener, and will give you 
a breath-taking insight into powers 
of Art Metal desks to simplify and 
speed up work. Ask Mr. Expediter 
to tell you. Ask his advice on yow) 
problems. No charge; no obligation 
Simply call your local Art Metal 
dealer or write Art Metal Construc- 
tion Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Really now, there’s a whale of a 
difference between an old-fashioned, 
ill-arranged, ill-managed work trap 
and a modern desk! The right kind 
of desk, in front of an executive or 
clerk who knows how to use it, is a 
fine scientific tool. . . designed to 
Save time, save wasted energy, save 
money. And no one is better able to 
show you the possibilities of modern 
desk management than— 


ART METAL’S 
“MR. EXPEDITER, O. D.“ 


That learned ““O.D.” after his name 


Makers of 
ART METAL STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT POSTINDEX VISIBLE INDEX RECORDS 
*WABASH FILING SUPPLIES 


#o subsidiary company 


BALTIMORE CINCINNATI HARTFORD PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES PITTSBURGH 
CHICAGO DETROIT NEW YORK WASHINGTON 


Cea 
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ee 


Offering a comprehensive consulting service 
in thé field of air transportation covering 
economic, technical and financial evaluations of 


trafic, equipment and management problems. 


ALVIN P. ADAMS ano associates 


Cludition, Contubflenil- 


9126 SUNSET BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 46, CALIFORNIA 


Best and latest practices 


in managing modern industry 


ERE is a book which provides you 

with the latest used and tested proc- 
esses for every management function—from 
the planning and financing of the enter- 
prise to actual work methods in the shop. 
Now you have a chance to see right inside 
the organization of dozens of big industries 
throughout the country, and learn from 
their case histories, from shop practice and 
management experience, the most success- 
ful methods in operation today. 


From organizing 
the enterprise 
to 
marketing 
the 
product 


INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 


By LAWRENCE L. BETHAL, Director, ESMWT 
Program, Yale University 


FRANKLIN S. ATWATER, Production En-° 


giner, Fafnir Bearing Company 


This book is planned to answer every problem 
that management runs up against, by first 
working out a clear-cut organized plan of oper- 
ation, and then outlining the fundamentals of 
each specific function. Examples and case his- 


tories drawn from actual company records and 
selected as typical experiences demonstrate 
most effective usable methods, 


Authoritative analysis of: 

FINANCING THE INDUS. PRINCIPLES OF INDUS- 
TRIAL ENTERPRISE TRIAL RELATIONS 

DEVELOPING THE PROD. PERSONNEL MANAGE- 
uct EMPLOYEE TRAINING 

PUction PRO jog EVALUATION 

CONTROLLING MATE. 
RIAL 

CONTROLLING PRODUC. 
TION 

QUALITY CONTROL 


169 figures and 29 tables and case histories 
from dozens of plants describe and illus- 
trate mewest tested methods. 


SAL 
ADVERTISING 
OFFICE AND ACCOUNT- 


ING CON 
COORDINATING THE EN. 
TERPRISE 


94 


HARVEY A. STACKMAN, JR., Personal Ad- 
ministrator, Scovill Manufacturing Company 


GEORGE H. E. SMITH, Lawyer 
Economist 


McGraw-Hill Industrial Organization and 
Management Series 

790 pages, 169 figures, 29 tables, 
934 x 6Y;, $4.50 


and 


ponsenceseess Af yj] this COUPON ******888"""5 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Send me Bethal, Atwater, Smith and Stackman’s 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION AND MANAGE- 
MENT for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 
10 days I will send $4.50 plus few cents postage or 
return book postpaid. (Postage paid on cash orders.) 


Address .......... vag odendehouteses wauwal wel » 


CON 6d céccccvscccccse: cosesetsunsaeencéqees 
PED dsnccdeceasuyecsescoutnnesasnd BW -3-2-46 
(Books sent on approval in United States only.) 


ployment. The Supreme Court }; 
that as long as labor unions act i; 
own self-interest, and do not co) bin, 
with nonlabor groups to contro! ig, 
or markets, their activities can) + }, 
reached under the Sherman act. 

The government’s suit asks the cour 
to rule that the Clayton and \ 557, 
LaGuardia acts were not intended ty 
apply to agreements among indep: ident 
businessmen relating to the ; of 
transportation services to othe: 


inde. 


pendent businessmen, and that thie ac 
tivities of the truck owners be declared 


unlawful and a violation of the Shennan 
act. In addition it seeks to bir the 
truck owners from union merbcrship 
until they cease to function as indepen. 
dent businessmen and assume the staty; 
of bona fide laboring men. 


Farmers Divided 


One group helps strikers 
while another forms vigilante 
committee to fight stoppages in 
industrial production. 


The series of contradictory relation 
ships existing between town and coun 
try in America, generalizations about 
which have exasperatingly eluded so- 
cial historians, | 


were brilliantly illu 
minated this week in the reactions of 
two separate groups of farmers to the 
strikes which have been a major activity 
of urban workers since the turn of th 
year. 

e Grain for Strikers—Farmers working 
wheatlands adjacent to the rural cente: 
of Power, Mont., dug into their bins 
to make up a carload of grain—their con 
tribution to the General Motors’ strik 
ers. The 1,400-bushel car was consigne: 
to the auto workers union relief com 
mittee which turned it over to M. W 
Thatcher, general manager of the Farm 
ers Union Grain Terminal Assn. for mar 
keting. Employees of the F.U.G.1T.A 
in St. Paul, Minn., where the wheat 
was sent, passed the hat and col 
lected $300 to pay the freight bill. Th 
relief committee will net about $2,5() 
on the wheat, which will be markete: 
at around $1.75 per bushel. 

Tie wheat was shipped “to show the 
farmers’ sympathy for the rights of labor 
and to support agriculture’s best market 
the American workingman,” according 
to Congressman Ole Gunderson 0! 
Montana, one of the farmers contrib 
uting. ‘Thatcher of the F.U.G.1.A 
wrote Walter Reuther, G. M. strik 
leader, that the gift of the choice Mon 
tana hard wheat was a “symbol of : 
growing cooperative attitude of unity 
by agriculture with the needs of labor 
@ On the Other Hand—Such sentiments 
seemed to have only limited applica 
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lectronics... 


BASIC STRATEGY 
OR STABLE PROFITS 


Electronic heating, by virtue of its quickness, thoroughness, evenness, makes 
eficient use of raw materials. Throughout the metal processing fields...whether 
the problem is plating tin or case-hardening gears ... industry is discovering 
in electronic heating a basic manufacturing strategy. 

When you choose electronic equipment which utilizes Eimac tubes, you 
have in effect a double guarantee of dependability...that of the equipment 
manufacturer plus tubes backed by Eimac, specialists for more than a decade 
in making electron vacuum tubes. 


TEL-McCULLOUGH, INC., 1167 San Mateo Ave., San Bruno, Calif. cry crectroNic TELESIS—Dow’s overlook 
sending for your copy of Electronic Telesis 
located at: Sen Brune, Calif. end Salt Leke City, Uteh — 4 64-page illustrated booklet covering 


. the Science of Electronics, in layman's 
*pert Agents: Frazor and Honsen, 301 Clay St., San Francisco 11, Calif. U.S.A. language. There is ne cost or obligation. 


Snhe- THE COUNTERSIGN OF DEPENDABILITY IN ANY ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


Outstanding performance and dependability 
have made Eimac tubes first choice of lead- 
ing electronic engineers throughout the world 


FOLLOW THE LEADERS TO 


» 


% 
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Twil a/ DISC 


CLUTCHES AND /WYORAULIC DRIVES 
VX 


Midway between this world and 
another, he fathoms the forces 
which dominate our universal lives. 
Knowledge and training stand by 
his side as he searches for the secrets 
held by the stars... seeking the 
key to the dynamic truths locked 
in the orderly orbits of the worlds 
beyond. 

Just as the astronomer constantly 
applies his specialized training to 
unmasking these celestial secrets, so 
it is in solving the problems of 
power linkage ...in developing and 
producing the most efficient links to 
connect and co-ordinate the driv- 
ing and driven units of industrial 


equipment and machinery. 


—_— 


For 27 years now, Twin Disc has 
waged a never-ending search for 
new solutions to new linkage prob- 
lems ... digging out the answers 
fact by fact...designing and build- 
ing proved power links to satisfy the 


most exacting requirements in 


nearly every industrial application. 
If the equipment or machinery 
you design or build poses a prob- 
lem of power transmission or con- 
trol, why not seek your solution in 
the extensive line of Twin Disc 
Clutches and Hydraulic Drives? 
Write for the recommendations of 
Twin Disc Engineers. 
Twin Disc Ciutcu Co., Racine, Wis. 
Hydraulic Division, Rockford, Illinois 


Reduction Gear 


SPECIALISTS IN INDUSTRIAL CLUTCHES SINCE 1918 


tion, however, for in another part of ; 
wheat country farmers were ‘eyo, 
flocking into the American | am, 
Vigilante Committee—an org. nizat 
which threatens to call a nati: 1a] {, 
strike unless city workers stop \:npedy 
industrial production and pu: hing 
prices. 

Centering in Edgar, Neb., the yj 
lantes are being organized by four ing 
one of whom is district secretary of 4J 
Farmers Union although that |ody }, 
officially repudiated the moveme 
Leading spirit in the vigilante, is R, 
Behmer, local manager of the Blue Sy, 
Produce Co. of Council Bluffs, | 
and a wartime employee of the ffi: 
Defense Transportation. He has by 
quoted as saying that the 1 
nouncement of the founding 
vigilantes has been responsible 
ing many strikers back to worl 

Organizers of the movement are oy 
rently taking subscriptions for a pub 
cation to be called the Rural Vigilant 


FORD GAINS “SECURITY” 


Final details in the agreement \ 
tween the Ford Motor Co. and C.1.0 
United Auto Workers were worked oy 
this week and a contract, running 
May 30, 1947, was signed providi 
for what the company calls the highe 
wages in the history of the automot 
industry. The wage increase of 1S¢ 3 
hour, previously announced, brings th 
Ford starting rate up to $1.03 an how 
automatically raised after a mont 
service to $1.13. 

The new contract continues t 
union shop and check-off and _ provid 
for “company security” against wilde 
strikes by establishing an automat 
system of disciplining participants. Fir 
offenders are laid off; participation 
an unauthorized strike a second tin 
brings an extended layoff or dischay 
at the option of the company; a thi 
offense brings automatic discharge 

Penalties are also provided for ea 
ployees failing to meet work and outpy 
standards, and instigators of slowdow 
will be discharged. 


NONFERROUS TIE-UP WIDEN 


The nation’s nonferrous metals ® 
dustry had new problems this week 4 
the C.1.O. mine, mill, and smelter wor 
ers union tightened its strike grip 
shutting down 16 plants and two mil 
in the American Smelting & Refini 
Co. system, which extends ft 
Tacoma, Wash., to Perth Amboy, N.| 

The union and C.I.O.’s electnc 
workers conferred recently on 0 
strategy in the nonferrous metals indu 
try in which both hold jurisdiction, 
the result was a shutdown of Phel 
Dodge copper plants in New York a0 
New Jersey, and the important A» 
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part of Alida Wire & Cable Co. in New York. 
€ eporfilmmier, the mine, mill, and- smelter 
D |arpelliers had struck against employers 
Tg \Nizat, Utah region. 


onal fy es in the American Smelting tie- 
> npedzfiliare a demand for a 214¢ hourly pay 
hing qilmBst, for the elimination of geo- 


shical wage differentials, and for 
blishment of minimum pay rates for 
ous job classifications. Similar de- 
nds for the elimination of sectional 
erentials were made on other struck 
panies. Employers opposed altering 
present plant-by-plant wage struc- 


oupled with a strike in a group of 
or brass plants, the broadening cop- 
and lead strike was viewed seriously 
Vashington as a new threat to re- 
version. At midweek, smelting and 


e fo ming plants which normally treat 
tk mut one-third of the domestic lead, 
it are pper, and brass supplies were down. 
rap 


)LEDO PLAN AT WORK 


decade ago Toledo sought a way 
of a wave of industrial disorders by 
ment bglmlting up a citywide tripartite concilia- 


1C.10 and mediation service. The result- 
orked off Toledo Associates program (BW — 
nning mpv.21'36,p28) worked successfully to 
providiggmmuce the number of strikes in the 
e highefi/¥30's, but during the war—when fed- 


itomobiqml labor agencies flourished—Toledo’s 


f 1Se afin languished. 
rings tha@m™Recently labor, management, and city 
an hougi/™ncilmen in the Ohio manufacturing 


y recognized the decline of federal 
hority in labor crises, revived the 
“Toledo 


mont} 


ues tiiimula. The modernized 
providdi™mn” has weathered first tests by bring- 
' wilde quick settlements of warehouse and 


utomat 
nts. Fir 
ation 
nd tim 


tory disputes, and today has solid 
bor and management support. 

Functioning under a _  2,000-word 
bor-‘management charter—set up by 


lischamgify ordinance—is a new tripartite Office 
a tho Mediation, Fact-Finding & Arbitra- 
arge. fn, with a full-time, city-paid director, 
for emfiM@d a paid secretary who also conducts 
1 outpi™broad educational program aimed at 
wdowmi/proving industrial labor relations. 


Facilities of the office are made avail- 
le on joint application from parties 
a dispute, but no compulsion is in- 
lved. However, the office is author- 
‘tals sed to approach disputants, when nec- 
week ary, to urge them to use office pro- 
Cr WOIMRdures, 
grip 
‘0 BBLEPHONE STRIKE SET 

‘109% The question of how much, if any, 
v. \. BBlephone service the nation will have 
lectniciter a strike deadline on Mar. 7 was 
1 JOE very much up in the air at midweek 
5 induf the independent National Federation 
on. aM Telephone Workers went ahead with 
Pheiiirike plans for its 265,000 members. 
ork an@iut the union obviously was hopeful 
it Andihat either a face-saving settlement of 


IDENS 
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CUSTOMER CORRESPONDENCE 
theme 


% a ; ne . 

“WE SELECTED SOUNDSCRIBER electronic dictating equipment because SoundScriber has 
no cumbersome speaking tube to make one feel self conscious. SoundScriber is small! 
and compact,” says Chas. F. H. Johnson, Jr., vice president of Botany Mills, 
Passaic, N. J. Mr. Johnson’s book on Scotch tartans and the authentic Scotch ties he 
designed, brings many fan letters, keeps him busy dictating to his own SoundScriber. 


“EASY TO HANDLE and file,” says Mr. Johnson’s 
secretary, of the unbreakable, plastic feather 
weight SoundScriber disc. Each dise holds 
30 minutes of dictation, saves storage space 


THOUSANDS of women are stepping out in 
Botany Fabrics. SoundScriber records letters, 
style notes and brochures to keep dealers and 
customers informed of latest style trends. 


THOUSANDS IN USE—THOUSANDS OF USES 


SoundScriber helps Botany’s Credit 
Department organize credit material. 
Botany found girls learn to use Sound- SoundScriber now! Low installation 
Scriber in a few days, like it better cost, much lower operating cost 
than any other system. Such com- Check the facts on SoundScriber now! 


> ~~ | 


The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept.B-28, New Haven 11, Connecticut 
Send sample SoundScriber disc, and full information. 


ments are typical of SoundScriber 
users. It will pay you to investigate 


( FIRST electronic dictating system 
FIRST in disc dictation 
FIRST in cutting dictating costs 


The SoundScriber story fills a book— 
well worth reading. Write for it now 


Coprright 1946, The SoundSer!ber Coro 
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AND MEANWHILE GOTHAM HELD ITS BREATH 


Michael J. Quill, phrenetic, left-wing president of C.I.O.’s Transport W 
ers Union, had seven million subway-riding New Yorkers hanging o1 the; 
of their straps for a week as he built up the bogey of a subway strike. 
threat of a transportation stoppage—backing up a demand for a $2, 
wage increase and exclusive bargaining rights for the T.W.U.—-proved t 
only the standard union one-two punch maneuver, however, as Quill f 
out of the picture at the last minute with both his strike call and his 
bargaining demand to let C.I.O. President Philip Murray make a joint 
nouncement with Mayor William O’ Dwyer that a committee will go int 
subway labor problem. The final deal will net T.W.U. a sizable w age incr 
to be recommended by the Mayor's committee—a_ triumph Quill nec 
order to stand off the threat of competition with John L. Lewis’ Distric: 


wage issues or government scizure of strike materializes, it is probabk 
telephone companies would avert the the resulting situation will be a 1 
crisis. tion of January’s telephone strike 
The N.F.T.W., which represents 48 —Jan.19'45,p16), when 146,000 
autonomous telephone unions, brought _ tors left their jobs in a crazy-quilt 
strike debate to a climax in Memphis, _ tern in which some exchanges 
Tenn., last week by setting a deadline struck while neighboring ones wer 
of 6 a.m. Thursday, Mar. 7, for efforts 
to settle the dispute with the American C1.O. WINS AT SKF 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the 
Beil System without quitting work. C.1.0.’s United Steelworker 
The union is demanding a $10 week- America, in its first poststrike 
ly wage increase, a 65¢ hourly mini- scored a significant victory in a Nat 
mum, and a 40-hour’ work-week. Labor Relations Board collectiv 
A.T.&T. countered with an offer of gaining poll at SKF Industries, In 
weekly increases up to $8, which " Philadelphia, beating a strong indc 


union rejected as representing only a ent union by 1,753 votes to 872 
11% increase as contrasted with 15‘ ; C.1.0. takes the outcome to meai 
to 20% raises currently being given. its recent strike, which achicve 

Although a number of N.F.T.W. 184¢-an-hour wage increase in th 


affiliates have signed with Bell for in- industry, has strengthened its pr 
creases ranging from $3 to $8 a week, with the unorganized rank and fil 
the union expects workers in these 

locals to aid the strike by respecting STRIKE OFFER: “FREE” CABS 
wet lines. There was some doubt, 

nowever, whether New York City’s “Free cab” placards on private 
local operators and other large blocs mobiles in Dayton, Ohio, att 
of workers in New England and else- steady business this week. An A 


where would quit their jobs. If the teamsters strike against the Yellow 
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= ARE YOU CAUGHT IN THE BIG SQUEEZE? 


y qul t 

ail iF your iNDustry is being squeezed between ris- accurate instrumentation. In others, through 
_— ing production costs and inflexible price levels conversion from manual to automatic control 

today, Foxboro may be able to help you... by instruments, with resultant elimination of 
through increased efficiency! spoilage and lost time. 
orker Foxboro has been able to prove, time and After 30 years of solving almost every con- 
trike again, that it can help industries achieve ceivable type of process control problem 
a Nat greater output at lower cost, by means of better known to industry, Foxboro stands today as 
CIV instrumentation control. Actual records attest the instrumentation specialists of modern in- 
“3 2 this in such industries as petroleum, textiles, dustry. Specialists who will gladly confer with 
voy food, foundry, metals, ceramics, paper, sew- your engineers on your problems of control- 
“te age disposal, water works, gas, and others. ling temperature, pressure, flow, or other 
hicve ~ In some cases Foxboro specialists have in- process variables. The Foxboro Company, 
» the creased efficiency in manually-controlled in- 120 Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, Mass., U.S, A. 
S pl dustrial processes through better and more Branches in principal cities. 
id file 
‘ABS ; 
vate 
i - REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
| RECORDING ° CONTROLLING . INDICATING 
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SOME DAY, YOU’LL SELL OR BUST! 


No business transaction is completed until goods or services 
are sold for a little more than they cost to deliver. 

Today, selling is not much of a problem. Goods are in short 
supply. People have money. They are disposed to buy. They 
don’t have to be sold, 

But tomorrow may bring a different picture. 

Think of this. American industry’s ability to produce is 
greater than ever before. It may not be long before we'll be 
able to turn out an oversupply of everything. 

Then who will get the business? Who will prosper? 

The answer is: With quality, design and price all tending 
toward equality, salesmanship and service will be the key to 
sustained volume. 

Wise management is taking advantage of this period of easy 
sales to prepare selling and service machinery for the days 
when it will have to be better than production machinery in 


efficiency—and in results, 


,7t President 


This organization of over a hundred trained engineers has twenty- 

seven years of consulting management engineering experience. 

We invite you to write for more information, or to request a 
personal interview in your office. 


THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio, Bulkley Building 
CHICAGO, City Natione! Bank Building, NEW YORK, Grayber Building, 
208 S. LaSalle Street 420 Lexington Avenve 


Co. took this novel turn wh 
drivers, using their own a 
offered free rides as a “pub 

Drivers of the free cabs, \ 
in the vicinity of downtown 
stations, and the railroad tern 
pledged by their union not 
regular fares. Nothing was 
accepting tips to cover oper 

The walkout originally w 
a protest against the dismi: 
A.F.L. driver, but soon broade:ied + 
clude union demands for a closed ¢ 
in a contract under negotiation y 
the Yellow Cab Co. Nearly hulf of 4 
company’s 40 taxis, manned by , 
union drivers, continued Tats 
That fact, as much as the goodwi 
be gained, probably influenced ; 
union’s decision to put compcting { 
cabs on Dayton streets, 


P.S. 


Although his United Office & P 
fessional Workers (C.I.0.) voted 
back up by strike action a deimand { 
higher white-collar wages, Lewis J. \\; 
rill askked—and had to fight for—a redy 
tion from $7,800 to $5,200 in his 
nual salary as union president. 

The office workers union and 
Federation of Architects, Engine 
Chemists & Technicians have fom 
ized a merger, possible first step tows 
a C.J1.O. white-collar division simi 
to the recently announced leftist ma 
time division (B\W—Feb.16'46,p94 

C.1.0. electrical workers clashed wi! 
1,000 Philadelphia policemen this we 
in continuing defiance of General F 
tric and Westinghouse attempts to }1 
picketing at plants by injunction. 

The National Wage Stabilizati 
Board approved an 18¢ hourly raise ! 
shipyard workers “if and when’ « 
ployers agree to give that amount. 
the board refused to take sides 
whether the federal shipbuilding st 
lization conference was within its 
rights in recommending a raise wit! 
unanimous agreement of labor, in 
try, and public members. (The indus 
members voted against the re 
mendation. ) 

Fact-finders have proposed a | 
raise in the Greyhound Bus case (B\ 
Dec.22'45,p96); A.F.L. began poll 
driver-members on whether to accept 4 
and Greyhound managements delav¢ 
final decision. 

As a postscript to reaffiliation of | 
L. Lewis’ 600,000 United Mine \\ 
ers with A.F.L. (BW—Feb.2’46,p> 
leaders of the federation’s Progress 
Mine Workers (organized originally ' 
compete with U.M.W.) voted to wi 
draw from A.F.L. if a referendum \° 
of its 35,000 members approves ' 
protest action. Still unannounced | 
whether the union will go into C.1\ 
or remain independent. 
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Don’t be misled by recent pious promises from Washington that the 
U. S. intends to “‘get tough” with the Soviet Union. 


Actually, neither this Administration nor the State Dept. has any well- 
defined, long-term international policy. 
Without one, it is impossible to intimidate the Russians. 
a 
Washington holds the aces in the international poker game now under 
way but, so far, shows few signs that it knows how to play them. 


Despite the precipitous speed of demobilization, the U. S.—with its 
huge industrial plant, the atomic bomb, and the world’s greatest navy—still 
possesses a far more formidable military potential than the U.S.S.R. 

In any race to industrialize the massive but industrially backward 
nations on Russia’s borders, the U. S. holds every advantage except proximity. 

A decisive policy—both economic and diplomatic—in a few key areas 
between the Mediterranean and the Japan Sea could hold Moscow in line. 
But Washington, instead of concentrating on these regions, is allowing itself 
to become embroiled wherever the U.S.S.R. chooses to precipitate action on 
territorial adjustments or spheres of influence. 

& 


The crisis in Manchuria, despite this week’s flurry, is not yet serious. 


On-the-spot reports indicate that the Russians have neither stripped the 
country of food and equipment nor broken their last summer’s agreement 
with the Chungking government. 

Root of the trouble is the bitterness of chauvinistic Chinese following 
their discovery that the Soviet Union had been promised the old Czarist con- 
cessions in Manchuria in return for cooperation in driving out the Japanese. 

To support itself in power, the Chiang Kai-shek government has been 
forced to allow some of its leaders openly to protest the treaty terms with 
Russia. 

Actually, Chungking still lacks the capacity to assume full control over 
Manchuria’s 43 million people and 400,000 sq. mi. of territory. 


é & 
Turkey and the Middle East are far more dangerous tinderboxes for 
the immediate future. 


Few experts on Mediterranean affairs will be surprised if, by one means 
or another, Turkey's two northeast provinces are successfully detached by 
the U.S.S.R. 

Britain, with the most at stake, is in no position to intervene effectively. 

And, despite the “get tough” dictum, Washington is prepared to do 


nothing but protest. 
a 


Real reason for Washington’s present serious disadvantage is its 
inability to rely on Britain to carry its former share of the security load in 


the Mediterranean, Middle East, and India. 


Actually, London is incapable—for the moment at least—of meeting 
the economic crises at home and still of having sufficient reserves of man- 
power, capital, and leadership effectively to cope with the complex issues in 
Egypt, Palestine, India, and the Far East. 

Problem for Washington: to determine what share of the former British y 
security obligations it wants to assume, and how to orient its policy-making 
to include these new responsibilities. 


“eee ey. 
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There is no sign yet that Washington even recognizes the problem. 


* 

Despite the general acknowledgment that chances for the approval by 
Congress of the $3,750,000,000 British loan improve in direct ratio to the 
scare over Russia, outlook for early passage is bad. 

In addition to the general antipathy, the arrival of Leon Blum to explore 
the possibilities of a loan for France will further depress British chances 
because it will confirm the belief of many congressmen that the British loan 


is only the first in a series. 

The Administration’s bad handling of this serious issue is another 
indication of the country’s lack of any long-term foreign policy. 

. 

Outcome of the Argentine election is anxiously awaited in Washington. 

If Peron wins, the U. S. must reorient its entire foreign policy to meet 
a situation in which there is no longer a single inter-American system of states 
dominated by Washington. 


Argentina would immediately become the nucleus of a group of nations 
disposed to oppose many of the policies of the old inter-American system. 


eo 

If, on the other hand, Peron is defeated, Washington’s prestige at the 
forthcoming Rio de Janeiro conference is assured, and the Braden diplomatic 
tactics would be rigidly applied to Spain and other profascist states. 

Peron’s defeat would also have a significant influence on Brazil. 

Exactly what can be expected from the newly elected Dutra government 
is as much a question in Brazil as abroad (BW—Jan.26'46,p109). 

If Peron loses the election, it would be a warning to Dutra and his 
backers that, whatever plans they may have had, they had better steer a 
course away from fascism and along lines of democratic cooperation. 


e 

Despite the generally unsatisfactory handling of reparations questions, 
both in Germany and in Japan, don’t overlook two developments important 
to U.S. business: 

(1) Washington’s newly created Office of War Areas Trade is now ready 
to function as an agency through which U. S. industrialists can buy enemy 
property, either for operation on the spot or for transfer to the U. S. or to 
other countries. 

(2) One measure of a major item of potential reparations from Japan 
turned up this week when Business Week’s field representatives uncovered 
the fact that Japan, which had only 150,000 machine tools in 1930, reached 
a wartime peak of 1,000,000 and finished the war with 800,000. 


a 

You can expect present transatlantic air fares to be reduced as a result 
of this week’s (North) Atlantic Traffic Conference of the International Air 
Transport Assn. 

But not even the most ardent believers in mass transatlantic traffic 
expect that the rate will drop to the low of $275 once offered by Pan American 
Airways. 

Potential European operators, lacking the backlog of equipment, 
domestic ground facilities, and operating personnel, will insist on rates that 
would make it possible for them to operate at a profit or with a minimum of 
subsidy. 
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Aliens’ U. S. Holdings at Peak 


Foreign-owned assets, exclusive of gold held on account, 
ise to an estimated $14 billion. Treasury breakdown shows dollar 
Fesources that can be mustered by nations for American purchases. 


When the Treasury Dept. in mid- 

04] undertook a comprehensive census 
@ foreign-owned assets in the United 
Gtates, it came up with a total figure of 
§) 2,739,000,000. 
H Last week the Treasury released the 
Hst useful breakdown of these assets— 
God an estimate of how the total rose 
Goring the war (to Dec. 31, 1944) to 
out $14 billion (excluding gold held 
@n foreign accounts). Hitherto only a 
‘general breakdown of the 1941 census 
: by types of assets and national owner- 
Mip—had been available (BW —I'cb.27 
3p). 
% Buying Power—These figures give a 
1 yugh clew to the dollar resources which 
foreign countries might marshal for 
pmaking purchases in the United States 
'nd for the reconstruction of their na- 
onal economies. 
: Wartime changes in the size of for- 
ign holdings have been roughly esti- 
@ated by checking bank and_ broker 

ransactions in long-term domestic 


Kcurities for foreign clients (resulting 
n net purchases of about $120 million) 
nd measurement of the increase in 
market value of other foreign-owned 
|. §. assets (amounting to more than 
600 million assuming equal distribu- 


CHINA RAISES ITS SIGHTS 


Centuries behind, China—prodded by the U. S.—is busy 
with plans to harness its potentialities and emerge from 
the have-not category of nations. A measure of China’s 
new hopes is indicated by the irrigation and power project 
B\W—Doc.8’45,p48) being planned for the Yangtze 
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tion among high-grade, medium- and 
low-grade securities). 

e Significant—Among the salient fea- 
tures of the ‘Treasury report these are 
of special significance: 

Earmarked gold in the United States 
more than doubled during the war, 
from $1,916,000,000 to $3,937,000,000. 

Foreign deposits in U.S. banks rose 

by $373,000,000, and on Dec. 31, 1944, 
stood at $4,031,000,000. In addition, 
foreigners purchased more than $1,250,- 
000,000 of U.S. government short-term 
obligations in the three and one-half 
year period. 
e Country by Country—More important 
to American business than these gen- 
eral figures are the data on country-by- 
country holdings which provide Wash- 
ington with valuable statistical infor- 
mation on countries now making appli- 
cation for financial aid. Never before 
has se much detailed information been 
availabie to the government. 

In 1941, the British Commonwealth 
held $5,355,000,000—or 42% of total 
foreign-owned U.S. assets. Of this, the 
United Kingdom had title to $3,200,- 
000,000 and Canada held $1,709,- 
000,000. The Empire total included 
$970 million in deposits and securities 


and did not take into consideration off 
setting debts against the balance ex 

ing at the time of the census. 
anaboked thus, the Treasur 
points out, $850 million was eli 
nated by payment on U.S. munitio: 
contracts; $700 million was pledged 
as collateral for a Reconstruction | 
nance Corp. loan; and $940 million was 
due on outstanding contracts. Of th 
remaining amount—just over $700 mil 
lion—about $400 million was in estat 
and trusts not readily susceptible 
government seizure. 

During the war, while United King- 

dom and other Empire assets were 
sharply reduced, accumulations did : 
crue to Commonwealth members (cl 
ly Canada). There was an increase of 
5600 million in short-term U.S. oblig 
tions held, and an increase in the valu 
of other holdings amounting to between 
$200 million and $300 million. ‘The 
‘Treasury noted that of the $970 n 
lion British-owned deposits and _ se¢ 
ties, $245 million were held in t! 
name of citizens of other 
notably by Americans. 
e Neighbors’ Holdings—Latin American 
countries increased their holdings (apart 
from gold) in the United States from 
$1,364,000,000 in 1941 to nearly $1.- 
750,000,000 at the close of 1944. Gold 
held in the U. S. to Latin American 
account rose by over a billion dollars. 

Deposits of occupied countries in 
Europe, after falling off $94 million, re- 
cuperated through purchases of U.S. 
obligations and by increase in the value 
of assets held. Continental Europe 
including allied, enemy, and neutral 
countries—totaled $4,800,000,000 in 
1941. Assets of enemy countries in th 
U. S. at the census date totaled 
$518 million—$198 million German; 


ty 


count 


valley east of Chungking. As visualized, the dam and 
reservoir (left) would be the world’s largest; its shiplock 


of gantry cranes (right), requiring ships of special design, 
would be a mechanical marvel. ) 
would be three times the combined capacity of Boulder, 
Grand Coulee, and Shasta. Specifications are being drawn 
up at the U. S. Bureau of Reclamation’s Denver office. 


The power capacity 
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$160 million Japanese; and $130 mil- 
lion Italian. 

e Runners-Up—After the United King- 
dom and Canada—holders of the largest 
blocks of American assets in 194]1—the 
‘Treasury lists the following countries: 
Switzerland, $1,210,000,000; France, 
$1,040,000,000; Netherlands, $977 mil- 
lion; Argentina, $233 million; and Bra- 
zil, $134 million. 

Looking backward, the ‘Treasury 
Dept. notes that the sum of foreign- 
owned U.S. assets was estimated in 
1899 to be $3,330,000,000. By 1908 the 
estimate had risen to $6,500,000,000, 
but after the liquidation of British 
and other European holdings during 
the first World War, it stood at about 
$3,985,000,000. 
¢ Before and After 1929—During the 
twenties, when the U.S. was lending 
heavily abroad, the rest of the world 
was buying American securities, raising 
the total of foreign assets in the U. S. 
to $8,931,000,000 in 1929. By the end 
of the depression, however, the sum 
had fallen to $5,400,000,000. 

At the start of war in Europe, the 
total stood at $9,064,000,000. Thus, 
the 1941 figure of $12,739,000,000, and 
the 1944 estimate of nearly $14 billion, 
mark two consecutive records in the 
total of foreign-owned American assets. 


1AKE SUPERIOR 


Within a few weeks, plans for devel- 
oping a new iron ore deposit on the 
north shore of Lake Huron, near the 
Sault, will be announced. This will 
be the third major iron ore body to 
be defined in Canada in recent years 
—the others are at Steep Rock, north 
of Lake Superior (BW—Oct.24'42, 
p79), and on the Quebec-Labrador 
border (BW —Jul.7’45,p19). The new 
deposit, with 68% hematite ore, will 
be developed by Westland Mining 
Co., Ltd., Toronto. Need for capital 
—possibly $1,000,000—to build a rail- 
road to Blind River, and loading 
docks, has taken the promoters to 
see the Cleveland interests which 
backed the other two ventures. 
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Movies for China 


As country struggles to 
rebuild picture industry, U. S. 
equipment, film, and features 
will be in demand there. 


CHUNGKING~—As part of its gen- 

eral rehabilitation program, China is 
likely soon to be in the market for mo- 
tion picture equipment and probably 
for some Hollywood features. _ But 
Chungking is also laying plans to en- 
courage the domestic production of 
educational and meni beliing films 
to help knit the country together. 
Chiang Kai-shek already has indicated 
that the development of a strong 
nationalistic spirit will be encouraged 
by every means during the critical years 
ahead. 
e Industry Reviving—Motion picture 
houses were unharmed by the years of 
Japanese occupation except in a few 
cities such as Nanking. And, though 
the quality and quantity of China’s mo- 
tion pictures have deteriorated, the in- 
dustry has survived the war and is al- 
ready reviving. 

In 1937, when the Japanese armies 
rolled south from North China, 1,500 
people—producers, actors, directors, 
technicians, and studio hands—began 
the long Odyssey that took them from 
Shanghai to Nanking, then to Wuhu, 
and finally to Chungking. 

Virtually all of these workers joined 

the three government studios: the 
China Film Studio, the Central Studio, 
and the Educational Film Studio. 
e Wartime Record—Central lost all of 
its equipment in Wuhu—in enemy at- 
tacks—and had to start all over again 
in Chungking. China Film, upon its 
arrival at Hankow, organized film pro- 
duction shock units devoted exclusively 
to war themes. In four months they 
completed eleven features and more 
than 40 shorts. The three government 
studies annually completed about 20 
feature pictures and 80 shorts. Be- 
tween 1937 and 1941 the Ministry of 
Education, through the Educational 
Film Studio, turned out 135 educa- 
tional pictures. 

In Free China—at the height of the 
Japanese advance—there were 112 thea- 
ters compared with a prewar figure of 
375 for all of China. Each theater had 
an underground cellar for storing pro- 
jectors during air raids. There were, in 
addition, ten mobile units of the Polit- 
ical Dept. under the National Military 
Council—highest Chinese authority in 
wartime. 

The roving movie units, up to 1941, 
served more than 5,500,000 people, but 
by the end of the war the number of 
people reached annually had more than 


aoubled. In all of China, howey. ti... 
are now only two or three t) 


projectors. 

e Inadequate Supplies—Some A an 
films were flown into China du. ¢ +), 
war—and more are now being at-, 
satisfy the tremendous demand _ 5; « 


tertainment and information al ¢ 
world from which China has by ¢; 
off for eight years. The domestic indy 
try is still struggling on inadequ. ¢ sy». 
plies of raw stock—the wartime <log.y 
“one foot of film properly use: jis 
deadly as a bullet fired at the «iemy” 
has not entirely lost its meanin2z—and 
there is no trustworthy information op 
how soon new equipment and mor 
raw stock will be available from abroad 


Mines Improved 


Coal industry's progress in 
mechanization program is out. 
lined in report by British Ministry 
of Fuel & Power. 


LONDON—Among Britain’s sick in- 

dustries, coal is perhaps the most im- 
portant to the national economy and 
to the nation’s foreign trade. For this 
reason, the industry was quickly nation- 
alized by the Labor government with 
the simultaneous announcement that 
£150 million (about $600 million 
would be spent modernizing and te- 
equipping the mines. 
e Progress Report—Last month the Min- 
istry of Fuel & Power released a report 
on mechanization prepared some 
months earlier by the  ministry’s 
mechanization adviser, G. M. Gullick. 
Without overoptimism, the report doc- 
umented recent progress in tones that 
bode well for the future, provided cur- 
rent plans are pursued with tenacity 
and dispatch. 

The tempo of modernization received 
a fillip as long ago as the fall of France, 
when Britain faced a desperate shortage 
of coal for war plants and homes, and 
the Mechanization Advisory Commit- 
tee was set up in 1941. The government 
lent financial aid, directed Jend-lease 
procurement of additional machinery, 
and borrowed U.S. technical advisers. 
e Results—Under this influence, the 
percentage of mechanized cutting and 
conveying of coal rose as follows: 

Cutting Conveving 


Sree Sra 64 61 
4. SESterrer ere 66 64 
‘te Sree 66 65 
OS fic itd. 69 66 
FP ita insane Miele 72 69 


Britain’s coal mines present many 
peculiar problems, and much time has 
been spent in designing special equip 
ment and testing its advantages. 

Apparently the Ministry of Fue! & 
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verything in Piping Materials 


vies 


EN 
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VALVES « FITTINGS 
PIPE « PLUMBING 
HEATING » PUMPS 


eee for Railroads, for example 


Railroads are big users of piping materials. They 
need all kinds...in big and small sizes...for 
8 high and low pressures... in yards as shown here, 
in shops, power houses, stations, and on every 
piece of rolling stock. The Crane line meets every 
railroad piping need, giving this unique three-way 
advantage: 
- ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
ONE STANDARD OF QUALITY 
ONE RESPONSIBILITY 


But these benefits aren't limited to railroads. Any 
plant in any industry can assure them for all its 
“ks piping systems—power, process, and heating. For 
aad the Crane line is the world’s leading source of 
valves, fittings, pipe, accessories, and fabricated 
piping for all applications. 
p Thus, to standardize on Crane Quality is also to 
OVER simplify buying of piping materials. One order 
covers everything for a job. It’s the way to insure 
faster and smoother installations—and low-cost 
maintenance as well. 


0° 
Pa | 


CRANE CO., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan 
| Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. Branches and Wholesalers Serv- 
: ing All Industrial Areas. 


PIPE 
BENDS 


é iva 
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A, A. R. VALVES AND FITTINGS — 
Crane piping materials service to railroad 
includes equipment conforming to A.A.R. 
Specifications to the finest degree. Choose 
p< a wide range of brass globe and angle 
valves, malleable iron fittings, unions and 
union fittings, also forged steel unions. 
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A typical Sly Dust Collector inside 
building with hopper discharge 
through floor. This filter collects 
the dust from grain handling 
equipment. Similar installations 
collect alfalfa meal. 
LY Dust Control Systems are 
used to control more than 
100 kinds of dusts in 57 industries 
in all kinds of manufacturing opera- 
tions, such as crushing, grinding, con- 
veying, loading, separating, and 
mixing various kinds of materials. 


Sly Dust Collectors are not expensive 
either to install or maintain. They 
save thousands of dollars yearly in 
plant maintenance and improved 
production, also in the recovery of 
valuable mate:ials—often repaying 
their cost in a comparatively short 
time. Over 5000 installations. 


Ask for Bulletin 98, 20 pages of 
useful information on dust control, 
and tell us your problem. 


5 SLY SUPERIORITIES 


1. Greater filtering capacity — 2. 
Tavt bags for better dust removal 
— 3. Bags more easily replaced — 
4, Avtomatic control — 5. Simpler 
shoker mechanism saving operat- 
ing and maintenance costs. 


THE W. W. SLY MFG. CO. 


4749 Train Avenue @ Cleveland 2, Ohio 

Sly Engineers located in New York * Chicago 

Philadelphia + Detroit + St. Lovis * Milwaukee 

Terento + Mi polis * Cincinnati + 

Sen Francisco * Rochester * Los Angeles 
Birmingham 


PIONEERS AND LEADERS IN 
Industrial DUST CONTROL 
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Power has plumped for the Meco-Moore 
Cutter Loader. Last year 50 of these 
machines were ordered after it was 
shown to increase coalface output per 
manshift two to three tons over pre- 
vious methods. 
@ Methods in the U. $.—Introduction of 
American mining methods, adapted to 
the British scene, produced other ad- 
vances. The American-made Joy loader 
raised per-manshift output at the coal- 
face in four collieries by from 100% to 
200%; duckbill loaders raised output in 
two collieries 140% and 150%; and 
chain conveyors pushed up production 
in four other mines 100% to 200%. 
Although conversion of British mine 
machinery manufacturers to war work 
cut the industry’s capacity by 1941 to 
about 45% of the prewar total, recovery 
has been rapid and ifnow 30% above 
the prewar mark. Machinery deliveries 
to mines have expanded accordingly. 


Japanese Trade 


Exports will be allowed at 
about 25% of 1934-39 rate, but 
U.S. will get only part. Basis of 
barter exchange planned. 


Japan will be permitted to export 

goods this year at about 25% of the 
1934-39 annual rate in order to pay for 
imports needed to sustain the economy 
at a level which will prevent “disease 
and unrest.” 
e Silk Leads List—Contemplated ship- 
ments may net Japan $200 million— 
but the U.S. will get only a part of the 
exports. Two schedules, one for the first 
balbea and the other for the second, 
have been announced. The chief items 
involved are: 


cr 1946 ’ 
Jan.-June —_July-Dec 
Raw silk (bales)... 86.000 50,000 
Silk and rayon (yd.) 75,000,000 “rR 
Medicine (tons)... 50 1,000 
Ceramics (tons)... 10,000 30,000 
Tea (tons)....... 1,500 2,500 
Culture pearls 
PR re 1,000,000 whan 
Cameras (units)... 10,000 fou" 
Bicycles (units) ... 50,000 100,000 
Textile machines 
ee aoe” 700 
Radios (units) .... geo" 30,000 
Electric fans (units) aaa” 10,000 
Light bulbs (units) eoe* 5,000,000 
Silkworm eggs (Ib.) eee” 11,250 


* Not available. 

Some of these exports—raw silk, for 
instance—may be drawn from stocks, 
while others—mainly manufactures— 
will only be available for export after 
plants have been reopened later this 
year (BW—Oct.20'45,p22). 
© Reserves of Metals—Total exports, if 
they amount to $200 million, will be 


SPITZBERGEN 
REOPENS MINES 


SPITZBERGENS |) 


a> f* | 


| 
| 
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Oslo has sent two ships carrying U 
coal mining machinery and 150 mi 
ers to Spitzbergen to reopen the { 
thest-north mines, which we 
wrecked and burned by the Allies 
forestall German seizure. The \ 
wegian-Spitzbergen Coal Co. will 
to revive production which on 
neared 1,000,000 tons yearly and sy 
plied Arctic steamers from Nan 
Murmansk, and Archangel. Spi 
bergen’s port, Longyear City (nam 
after an American mining engine 
is open only in summer. Spitzberg 
by a nine-nation treaty of 1921, is u 
der Norwegian sovereignty. Brit 
Dutch, Russian, Norwegian, 
Swedish companies have coal © 
cessions, but iron, petroleum, 2 
other metals await exploitation. 


just above the level of total U.S. : 
ports from Japan before the war. U. 
imports of silk alone averaged \ 
above $90 million a year from 1! 
to 1940. 

Among other items Japan wil! ha 
available for export are reserves 
strategic metals; about 2,500,000 cu.! 
of mining timbers, railroad ties, 4 
telegraph poles; about a million mé 
tubes; 200,000 squirrel skins, and 2.5 
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+ fox. and about 500 tons of mis- 
neou fancy textiles, jewelry, and 
juxuries. 

er Basis—The occupation authori- 
have emphasized that since cotton 
ile exports depend upon cotton im- 
‘, production will be permitted only 
extent required by the acute world 
ile shortage and the needs of nearby 


tries. 

llied authorities—in some instances 
remnant of the Combined Raw 
erials Board—will determine alloca- 
of Japanese exports among needy 


) tries. An effort is to be made to 
aN 1 trade to a barter basis to limit 
), n’s currency requirements. 

r 

ALE, XICAN INDUSTRY GAINS 
0 ITT 


{EXICO, D. F.—The cold figures in 
iminary compilations of Mexico's 
5 industrial census show a phenom- 
growth in industry since 1940. 

e¢ number of enterpwses—including 
; plants with annual production of 
00 pesos or more—has increased 
13,513 to 28,513. 

e census covered undertakings em- 
ing 389,953 workers in 1940. In 
5 the figure was 512,399. 

e annual payroll in enumerated 
erprises was 568,381,284 pesos in 
) and 1,902,222,804 pesos in 1945 
ghly $119 million and $206 mil- 
ving U@®). 

180 mi 
n the t 
howe 

Allies 
Phe N 


. will se 


e latest figures must be accepted 
reservation, however, as a key to 
hico’s progress. The advance in in- 
ial employment is probably the 
tt important fact disclosed, since 
e rises in recent years qualified ad- 
nal small establishments for census 
tage and inflated payrolls. The cost 


- Pe iving has nearly tripled since 1929, 
anc Sil has doubled between 1940 and 
1 Nani. Thus, plants with only 5,000-peso 


1. Spit 


y (namé 


put in 1940 would probably appear 
the 1945 census, and while the aver- 
pay of workers covered rose 34%, 


nginee wages actually declined 33%. 

tzberge ; 

te XICAN LABOR AIDED 
rts 


pecial labor offices have been estab- 
ed at Juarez, Laredo, and Browns- 
, along the Mexican border, and at 
Francisco and Los Angeles, to facili- 
return of Mexican laborers from the 


an, a 
oal ¢ 
um, 
ion. 
¢ offices investigate complaints 
U.S. «Mexican workers, such as that 


ar. U.gjes were not paid in full by their 
ged wip: employers or that transportation to 
om 194 border was not provided at the ter- 


bation of their wartime contracts. 
a trains are operating daily 
Juarez to Mexico City to take 


will h 


serves 
00 cu. i home. The total number re- 
ties, aged from the U. S. is now about 


100, with fewer than half that many 
to go. 
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Atlas Corporation 
Dividend on Common Stock 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a divi- 
dend of 25¢ per share has been 
declared on the Common Stock of 
Atlas Corporation, payable March 
20, 1940, to holders of such stock 
of record at the close of business 
February 28, 1946. 

Watrter A. Peterson, Treasurer 
February 18, 1946. 


Advertisement ¥ 

AIR TRAVEL SUGGESTIONS: To get 
where you're going, by the shortest route, 
at the lowest fare, consult an up-to-date 
copy of the Air Traffic Guide, the standard 
airline reference. Send $5.00 today for 
twelve monthly issues to: American Avia- 
tion, Dept. B, American Building, Washing- 
ton 4, D. C. 


hye 


DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of seventy- 
five cents ($.75) per share on the 
outstanding common stock, payable 
March 14, 1946, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
February 25, 1946, 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 
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Security Price Averages 
This Week Month Year 


Week Ago Ago Ago 

Stocks 
Industrial ..... 161.1 169.7 178.6 138.5 
Railroad ...... 60.8 64.3. 68.9 51.5 
Be weaves cud 83.9 87.7 93.3 62.2 

Bonds 
Industrial ......124.2 124.2 124.2 122.3 
‘pus ies 119.4 119.7 119.2 114.7 
eee 116.3 116.1 116.8 116.4 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 


Swing High, Swing Low 


When stock market participants de- 
— for their three-day Washington's 

irthday holiday, they seemed some- 
what more cheerful than they had been. 
Before they left, they had staged a rally 
sufficiently potent to erase some 25% 
or more of the drastic losses inflicted 
on the rail and industrial stock price 
averages during the three preceding Big 
Board sessions. 

The more the participants mulled 
over the current business situation dur- 
ing the long week end, however, the 
less they liked the picture it presented. 
They decided that their exuberance had 
been a little premature, and when they 
returned to the stock market this week 
they were really loaded for bear. 

e Waves of Liquidation—Right from 
the time the bell opened Big Board trad- 
ing on Monday, big blocks of shares 
were being tossed into the arena to test 
the resiliency of the current price struc- 
ture. Every down-bulge that resulted, 
moreover, was taken as a signal for fresh 


waves of liquidation. By c 
Wall Street had witnesse: 
price shakeout in many a day 
est, in fact, according to so 
ters, since mid-October, 19: 

Individual losses on Mon 
ing the growing thinness . 
since all-cash trading was or cred, ; 
ally ranged as high as $13. ! {ardey 
were many of the better grade ; 
rather than the low-priced shar 
cently so favored by the “pciny-s, 
lators.”” “a 
e Notable Descents—Initiatiny the, 
off, in fact, was the liquidation of 2 
shares of U. S. Steel common at ; 
ure $1.75 under its pre-W ashing 
Birthday price close, and that ; 
finally showed a loss on the day of 
$6. Chrysler*was another real vic: 
closing off almost $7.50. Eastman | 
dak was down $13, duPont § 
American Telephone $7, Jolins-\ 
ville $7.50, Union Pacific $7, and} 
tric Auto Lite $6.25. 

On Tuesday, attempts to ral 
market were soon in evidence. 7 
continued most of the day and, vt 
not entirely successful, they did suce 
in paring earlier losses. Wednesday « 
ally saw at least a “‘technical’’ rally 
under way. As prices rose, howe; 
trading volume contracted sharply ; 
it was still problematical just how m 
strength was behind the rallying » 
as midweek activity on the market ¢ 
to a close. 
e Taking Profits—Much of the tee 
selling, brokers report, has been for! 


COMMON STOCKS —A WEEKLY RECORD 
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AN AVERAGE GROUP 


\ Pac: AlmMoil equipments follow the market 
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e 1945 1946 
‘ing the Stesdord & Poor's Corp. © BUSINESS weeK 
100 of ? 
10n : , #pose of taking profits, and a number 
\\ islinommouses Claim that few of the liquida- 
that ggg orders they have handled have re- 
dav of qilged in a loss to clients. There has 
real yj been much talk in the Street con- 
‘astman iqging the recent gay | of a number 
ont c4ggovestment trusts on the “sell” side. 
Jolns.\ql important trust, however, will ad- 
7 and Pg this. Instead, they claim to have 
either ae on the sidelines or 
© tally qgged in picking up additional hold- 
nce ‘ 
hel ygmew definite predictions concerning 
did succdim near-term — outlook are cur- 
1esday aml’ being volunteered by the Wall 
1’’ rally qqyeet. experts. As one - commentator 
. howell expresses it, the ultimate destina- 
harply 3 of the late-February price tobog- 
how ml depends on “investor psychology 
ying meget than economics.” 
arket dy . : 
east-or-Famine Business 
the rece ; : ; 
en for qe anufacturing railroad equipment, 


much other activity in the “heavy 
ds” trades, has always been pretty 
h of a feast-or-famine business. 
e markets of such companies are 
ally limited. Unlike “consumer 
ds,” more than a mere lowering of 
is needed to stimulate sales of 
pht cars and locomotives. Much 
ialized machinery is used, and the 
stry has failed to develop sufficient 
sification of output to fill the void 
ted when there is little demand for 
basic products. 
1 Out in Wartime—In wartime, 
ever, it’s a different story. ‘Then the 
e's normally excess capacity can be 
ly put to work. Also, though its 
y overhead runs up big deficits 
n plants are idle, operating costs do 
increase proportionately as produc- 
h expands. 

us, in the second World War, total 
ings of eleven prominent units of 

industry rose from $500,000 in 
§ to more than $15,000,000 in 1939. 


J 49194), the total was $52,500,000 and, 
. ite high wartime taxes, 1942-44 
USINESS 
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profts held within a $43,600,000- 
$53,100,000 range. 

¢ Position Improved—As a result, by 
the war’s end, the group’s cash position 
disclosed considerable expansion when 
compared with the 1939 showing. 
Working capital was also up sharply 
and senior debt much lower, despite an 
earlier erasure of heavy prewar pre- 
ferred dividend arrears and the resump- 
tion of many common stock disburse- 
ments to compensate for past dividend 
droughts. 

Total peace found the industry favor- 

ably situated in other ways. Since much 
of its armament work was done in gov- 
ernment-owned and leased plants, or by 
use of normally excess plant facilities, its 
reconversion problems involved only 
contract terminations and such, and lit+ 
tle of a physical change-over. Substan- 
tial modernization of production facili- 
ties was accomplished under wartime 
amortization privileges. 
e Postwar Orders—V-J Day did touch 
off heavy cancellations of war orders. 
Domestic and foreign civilian orders, 
however, have been heavy since then, 
and on Feb. 1, 1946, the Class I roads 
had on order some 38,000 freight cars 
and +54 locomotives. France alone has 
ordered 1,200 postwar engines and the 
current outlook would appear to presage 
an extended postwar period of record 
production levels for the industry. 

More than 50% of all U. S. freight 
cars are now over 20 years old. They've 
aged abnormally, also, in meeting war 
demands, and trade sources claim at 
least 70,000 new cars must be ordered 
yearly until 1950 to meet the Class I 
roads’ replacement needs alone. If pres- 
ent modernization plans are to be car- 
ried out, 10,000 to 15,000 passenger 
coaches, and some 3,500 Pullmans (half 
the present fleet), likewise must be 
built. 

e Locomotives, Too—The motive power 
picture is almost similar. Over half of 
all American locomotives are more than 
25 years old, despite the delivery of 
some 1,000 new units yearly during the 
war period. And engine builders ae 
at least 1,250 additional locomotives 
will be required yearly over the next 
half decade to meet replacement needs 
and postwar competitive conditions, and 
to hold operating costs at the most 
rofitable levels. 

Whether the postwar prosperity in- 
dicated by this bright picture will actu- 
ally materialize remains to be seen. 
Thus far, aside from a spurt or two, the 
rail equipment stocks have only been 
“average” tema since V-J Day. Of 
late they have suffered with the rest 
of the market (chart). Nevertheless, 
before the “Bowles market” started to 
jolt confidence generally, they were 
listed among the more-favored long- 
term-buy suggestions of a number of 
Wall Street seers. 
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THE TREND 


THE CASE LABOR DISPUTES BILL 


If our only choice were to take the Case labor disputes 
bill precisely as it passed the national House of Repre- 
sentatives or to leave it, we would be inclined to leave it. 
If, however, we were privileged to pick and choose from 
its manifold provisions, we could make quite a collection 
of good ones. And if, as the Senate can, we could both 
pick and choose and do some amending, we could make 
it somewhere near a first-class piece of legislation. 


e The reason why the House bill as a whole leaves us 
chilly, if not absolutely cold, is that it sets up arrange- 
ments which, we are convinced, would promptly result 
in an extension of the so-called fact-finding program 
which has already proved so mischievous. A tripartite 
“Labor Management Mediation Board,” patterned on 
the membership setup of the National War Labor 
Board, which proved no jewel in that regard, is estab- 
lished. Unions contemplating strikes and employers con- 
templating lockouts are required to hold up for a period 
of 30 days, variously known as the cooling-off or heating- 
up period, while the Mediation Board tries to settle the 
dispute. 

The Mediation Board is not called upon to recom- 
mend terms of settlement of those disputes it fails to 
mediate. But who can believe that, having taken juris- 
diction of a dispute and failed to mediate it, the board 
would not soon be going on to recommend how it should 
be settled? And particularly how can anyone believe this 
when President Truman, who would appoint the mem- 
bers, has said that he thinks such recommendations 
should be made? We certainly cannot. 

We recognize, of course, the desirability of strength- 
ening the machinery of the federal government both for 
conciliation and for mediation, by getting more and much 
better personnel. But this is quite a different process 
to that involved in setting up a board of presidential 
appointees to take jurisdiction formally of the business 
of settling major labor disputes. In anything like the 
political climate now prevailing in or forecast for Wash- 
ington anytime soon, that business would remain neither 
conciliation nor mediation. It would quickly become 
settlement of disputes by government prescription. We 
have no stomach for that. 


© More or less detached from the Mediation Board setup, 
however, the Case bill contains a number of good pro- 
visions. Some of them are directed to having organized 
labor act its age and size instead of continuing the legis- 
lative pretense that it is the weak sister it was presumed 
to be when the Wagner Act was passed. One of these 
provides that unions, as well as employers, are liable to 
be sued for damages for breaking their collective bargain- 
ing contracts. While this provision would probably cut 
both ways, its proper effect would be to penalizesunions 
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for wildcat strikes when they violate their contract 
obligations. ‘To have it otherwise is to hold that 2 collg 
tive bargaining contract is, by definition, a pho: 

With what may have been unconscious irony, {4 
Case bill also undertakes to see that workers do i:ot hay 
the benefit of the Wagner Act in seeking reinstatemey 
or back pay from employers whose property tlicy hag 
smashed in the course of a labor dispute. ‘The oy 
thing that could be more absurd than the obverse of thy 
would be a provision for time and one-half for oye 
time devoted to smashing property in a labor dispute. 

The Case bill also undertakes the crucial task ¢ 
straightening out the tangle in the lines of good ma 
agement which was introduced by the National Labg 
Relations Board when, by a 2-1 vote, it brought supe 
visory employees within the scope of the special pri 
leges and protections of the Wagner Act. The Cay 
bill would take them out again where they must be § 
management is to have a chance of doing its jij 
properly. 


eIn those sections designed to restore the balance be 
tween management and organized labor, it seems to w 
that the Case bill sometimes overshoots the mark on ong 
side where the Wagner Act overshoots it on the othe 
For example, the measure provides for the use of injune 
tions to curb not only actual violence in labor dispute 
but “threats thereof.” That reopens well-demonstrateé 
possibilities of abuse of injunctive processes. Also v4 
are inclined to believe that the effort to modify th 
effects of the Wagner Act would get further by avoiding 
a direct attack on that sacred cow of labor, and backing 
affirmative legislation establishing duties of unions. 

Those looking for them can also find a lot of othe 
weaknesses in the House draft of the Case bill, both 
procedural and in what it provides. It was improperly 
detoured around House committee hearings and sent 
directly to the floor where it was amended in such 
slam-bang way that the legislative craftsmanship is slopp. 
This, of course, is simply an aspect of the besetting weak 
ness of House action, which in this case was largely the 
result of excitement about strikes. 


¢ That is certainly not a desirable atmosphere in which 
to pass basic labor legislation. Unfortunately, howeve, 
there is quite a bit of reason to believe that if we wait 
until the issues presented by labor legislation can be 
approached in a calm and tranquil atmosphere we shal 
be forced to wait until we are all dead. In the meantime 
while legislation is not going to solve our labor problems 
there are increasingly urgent ways in which it could help. 

Consequently, we hope that the Senate, after picking 
and choosing and amending along the lines we have sug 
gested, will pass the Case bill. 
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